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A A time when the importance of under- 
standing our neighbors in other countries 
has become a matter of common concern, new 
subject fields, or new arrangements of tradi- 
tional subjects, are making it more difficult to 
ind time in the college student’s schedule for 
foreign language study. This is surely an im- 
portant reason, though not the only reason, 
vhy colleges and universities have gradually re- 
language requirements. 
Many students, through no fault of their own, 
suffer from this relinquishing of old require- 


wed their foreign 


ments and adding of new ones. They arrive at 
graduate school with insufficient preparation 
in foreign language, or with preparation in a 
language of minor importance to their chosen 
field. And their first year of graduate work is 
often much more difficult than it would other- 
wise be, because they must make up a deficiency 
in foreign language while beginning studies 
which require greater application than ever de- 
manded of them before. 

It should be possible to advise undergraduate 
students considerably before they are ready for 
graduate study—e.g., when they enter college, 
or while they are still in high school—of the 
relative value for them of foreign language 
study in their major subject. There is wide 
livergence in the requirements and recom- 
mendations of various graduate schools in 
respect to foreign languages, of course. Still 
there should be enough general agreement to 
make some sound advice possible. 

An investigation by the writer some months 
4g0 was directed specifically toward attempting 
‘0 provide such advice for undergraduates at 
Colgate University. The base of the inquiry 
as broad enough, however, to make the re- 


Sults of possible value for undergraduates else- 
where 


Attention was called to a particular phase of 
the problem when in 1949 a one-page analysis 
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of language requirements of 32 medical schools 
was circulated. This list of requirements, pre- 
pared by a faculty member of a large university 
to aid in the counseling of pre-medical stu- 
dents, was compiled, as stated in an after- 
word, ‘‘to show that the trend, formerly in- 
fluenced by German-speaking scientists, has 
now very definitely spread to other languages 
as well. This tends to demonstrate that medical 
schools are more interested in the cultural as- 
pects of language training than the former 
‘tool subjects’ practical use of the language.” 
(Italics mine) 

The point of the survey was apparently 
made: medical schools, as shown by 24 out of 
26 of the 32 studied (and thereby excepting two 
which preferred German), appeared to value 
foreign languages more as cultural background 
than as tool subjects. There seemed, however, 
to be some basis for fearing that students 
might wrongly deduce from such a study that 
most medical schools do not care what foreign 
language a student studies. An inexperienced 
counselor might even make the mistake of in- 
ferring that graduate schools do not care 
whether a candidate has studied any foreign 
language at all. In the writer’s own experience, 
students often discover that the medical schools 
to which they apply for admission are in 
reality more concerned with foreign language, 
and in some cases with a specific language, than 
they have been led to believe. They sometimes 
falsely infer from the words “recommended,”’ 
“reading knowledge,” and “6 hours of foreign 
language”’ that a foreign language is relatively 
unimportant and that it makes little difference 
which one is studied. 

The survey noted, for instance, that of the 32 
medical schools listed, 13 require no foreign 
language. A closer study of the data revealed 
that 7 of these 13 still strongly recommend 
foreign language and that, including these 7, 
26 out of 32 do require or recommend foreign 
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language study and only 6 of them do not ex- 
press some preference. For example, 10 prefer 
French and/or German; 6 will accept French, 
German, Spanish, Italian or Russian; 1 puts 
Spanish ahead of French and German; 1 puts 
Latin or Greek ahead of modern languages, and 
2 specify a modern foreign language with a 
preference for German. This variety seems to 
indicate in general that medical schools are 
beginning to look at languages from the stand- 
point of their cultural value, as the survey con- 
tends. But it also indicates that medical 
schools still have a strong interest in languages 
and often in specific languages. 

In considering the problem of counseling 
students about their college language study, it 
is obviously necessary to think in terms not 
only of medical schools, but also of other types 
of graduate schools. Those students who are not 
pursuing a pre-medical course, it is true, often 
do not know so early nor so definitely as their 
aspiring classmates that they want to go on to 
graduate work. But when such students decide 
in their junior or senior year to take an ad- 
vanced degree in, e.g., English or history, they 
are usually at a disadvantage in their foreign 
language preparation. Either they have not 
taken enough foreign language to meet the 
requirements of the school to which they wish 
to go, or they have not chosen the language 
which the school considers most important. And 
at this late hour the students in the sciences 
especially find their senior year schedule too 
crowded to allow them to make up foreign lan- 
guage deficiencies then. The next year they 
awake in graduate school to discover that it is 
even more difficult to make up language work 
there, where by comparison and in fond retro- 
spect their undergraduate schedules now seem 
easy. These students would have profited by 
informed advice earlier in their undergraduate 
careers. 


II 


The present inquiry was therefore under- 
taken principally to determine how to do a bet- 
ter counseling job for the undergraduate stu- 
dent so that he will not arrive at graduate 
school with insufficient preparation in foreign 
languages or with preparation in a language of 
minor importance to his chosen field. A ques- 
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tionnaire was prepared with the purpose 
discovering: (1) the foreign language requir 


ments of various graduate schools, both fy 


admission and for the graduate degrees; 
whether any one foreign language was pre 
ferred; (3) when any one foreign language wa 
preferred, why it was; (4) the relative in 
portance of foreign language preparation as: 
tool subject and as general cultural back 
ground; (5) if, when foreign language was » 
required, it might not still play an importa 
part in a student’s over-all preparation and | 
his competitive chances for admission; (6) t! 
reasons for not requiring foreign languag 
preparation when the school expressly men- 
tions it as desirable; (7) the reasons for mol r 
quiring foreign language preparation when the 
school says nothing in its requirements abou 
its desirability; and (8) any information th 
school cared to volunteer which did not fit int 
the other categories. 

Inquiries were first made to determine t 
which specific graduate schools of medicint 
law, theology, technology, and arts an 
sciences the majority of Colgate graduates 
most commonly go. On the basis of informatio! 
obtained from departmental and divisiona 
heads, the questionnaire was sent to the deans 
of 95 graduate faculties. 
secured from 64 schools (arts and sciences, 2! 
out of 36; medicine, 23 out of 34; law, 6 out 0! 
10; technology, 6 out of 7; theology, 2 out of f 
business, 1 out of 1; music, 0 out of 1), of whic 
2 were eliminated for various reasons. Tht 
eight points of the questionnaire, given abovt 
will be followed in summarizing the results. 


Responses _ were 


1. Foreign language requirements 


A. For admission: 

As pointed out in other studies on the sub- 
ject (cf. Piehl, German Quarterly, Jan. and Ma) 
1951), and as one might expect, the variety 
the requirements for admission is great. 

Law schools appeared uniform in requiring» 
foreign language for admission. Most of the 
six deans of law schools replying felt there W% 
no practical value in foreign languages for |a\ 
students; one or two thought there might be 
some value; and all of them indicated that 
was impossible to require preparation in foreig" 
languages because of the heterogeneous charac 
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‘er of their student body and the demands of 
the law curriculum. 

Graduate schools of arts and sciences: While 
not always stated as admission requirements, a 
reading knowledge of French or German, some- 
times both, for the Ph.D. (and usually one, but 
sometimes both, for the M.A.) must usually 
he demonstrated within a period varying from 
ne year to some time before the preliminary 
examinations. However, most schools prefer to 
have the reading examinations out of the way 
at the beginning of graduate work, as they know 
that postponement will interfere with serious 
advanced study. Even when it is not expressly 
sated that such reading knowledge is required 
ior admission, therefore, the practice some- 
times is not to admit students without it. 

Medical schools recognize that if the student 
omes without language training, he will not 
have time to do language work along with 
dificult graduate program. Of the 23 medical 
schools answering, 13 have a language require- 
ment and 10 do not. However, of the 10 which 
lo not, all but 1 recommend some language and 
dof them say they would like to have a require- 
ment but cannot because of the varied nature 
{the preparation presented by their candidates. 
[he amount of language required or recom- 
mended varies from ‘“‘some’’ to two years, 
vith 4 schools requiring, and 3 recommending, 
ireading knowledge. 

Since the number involved in this last group 
stelatively small, it is appropriate to compare 
the admission requirements of (a) medical 
chools to which Colgate graduates most com- 
nonly go with those of (b) medical schools in 
veneral. Of 77 accredited medical schools listed 
vith their admission requirements in the official 
A.M.A. bulletin, ‘Admission Requirements of 
\ssociation of American Medical Colleges” 
1950), a breakdown reveals that about the 
‘ame proportion in both cases does not require 
‘oreign language preparation, i.e., 10 out of 23 
in(a) and 32 out of 77 in (b) do not. But it is an 
interesting fact that of these 10 in (a) and the 32 
in(b), all but one in (a) strongly recommend it 
‘scompared in (b) with over half (19 out of 32) 
who recommended it in their official A.M.A. 
bulletin. This higher proportion in (a) may be 
lue partly at least to the fact that in their cor- 
‘spondence the deans felt free to express their 
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opinions concerning the desirability of language 
preparation, while the A.M.A. bulletin conveys 
only officially approved administrative policy. 

B. For the advanced degree: 

Law schools: none. 

Medical schools: None beyond those for ad- 
mission, except in those cases where an M.D. 
degree is to be combined with a Ph.D. or some 
other degree. 

Arts and sciences and technology: Again the 
study of Piehl, mentioned above, may be re- 
ferred to, since it represents a larger sampling 
than ours and is taken mostly from the large 
state universities. The variety of requirements 
is great, varying in many universities from de- 
partment to department, so that there are 
sometimes as many as 150 departments, each 
with authority within certain limits to make its 
own requirements. The latitude sometimes al- 
lowed, for instance, is that of determining 
which language is of most value in the depart- 
ment concerned. 

The requirements for the doctoral degree 
(which in most instances are about the same for 
a master’s degree) in 30 institutions may be 
summarized as follows: reading knowledge of 
French or German (in 2 cases one other Jan- 
guage may be offered as a substitute), 14 
schools; reading knowledge of German and one 
other language, 4 schools; unspecified amount 
in two languages, 4 schools; reading knowledge 
of German, French or Latin, 2 schools (in one 
case only the English department will allow 
Latin as a substitute). The remaining six 
schools all have differing requirements. 

Substitution: Although a number of schools 
indicated that substitution of some language 
other than French or German was permitted, 
depending upon departmental requirements, 
there is reason to believe that the number of 
such substitutions is rather low in practice. One 
large state university, for example, said that 
the permission to substitute had been granted 
to only about 8% of those applying. And the 
dean of a large eastern school wrote: ‘The 
actual requirements are much stricter than the 
apparent ones. Thus the history department has 
filed French, German, Spanish, Italian and Rus- 
sian. But only extremely strong arguments will 
persuade it to allow the substitution of Spanish 
or Italian for French and we positively do not 
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allow two Romance languages. In short, Rus- 
sian is the only substitute accepted for Ger- 


’ 


man.’ 


2. Preference for one language 


Of 56 schools answering this question, 18 
preferred German (7 arts and sciences, 6 medi- 
cal, 4 technology, 1 theology); 17 expressed no 
preference; 8 said it depended on the depart- 
ment; 6 specified French or German (these are 
not included in German above); while 3 gave 
Latin, 2 French, 1 Greek, and 1 Spanish. 


3. Reason for preferring one language over 
another 

In the 39 cases above where a preference was 
expressed, the reason given for such preference 
was overwhelmingly that the language was im- 
portant for reading literature in the field. This 
is interesting in view of the trite contention that 
nothing of value appears in a foreign language 
that cannot easily be found in translation. Even 
in the case of the medical schools, which the 
survey, discussed at the beginning, believed 
more interested in cultural values of foreign 
languages, 7 out of 23 gave as the reason for 
their preference the value of the language for 
reading literature in the field, while two others 
listed its value for recognizing important root 
words in the foreign tongue. 

Altogether, 27 of the 39 gave value as a tool 
subject as the main reason for their preference. 
Two medical schools, as mentioned above, pre- 
ferred one language for its value in recognizing 
root words (one listed German, one Latin). 
One school of arts and sciences preferred Ger- 
man because it considered German more diffi- 
cult to learn later. Two schools which preferred 
German as a tool subject qualified their an- 
swers by saying they also considered it valuable 
culturally. The one medical school preferring 
Spanish gave as its reason that with English 
and Spanish a person could be understood any- 
where in North and South America. 


Is foreign language preparation considered 

more important as a tool subject or as general 

cultural background? 

Again in view of the survey first discussed, it 
is interesting to see the attitude of the medical 
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schools toward this question. It is true that cu 
tural value is taking a more important place 

their considerations,* but in the 16 responses t 
this question it is placed first in only 3 cases 
Four put value as a tool subject first, while t! 
remaining 9 thought that both were aboy 
equally important. 

The fechnological schools, as might be e 
pected, considered foreign languages impor 
tant first of all as tool subjects. But it is not: 
worthy that of the 20 schools of aris ay 
sciences replying to this question, 12 placed t 
subject value first, only 2 put cultural valu 


* E.g., the chairmen of the admissions committees 
two well-known medical schools give their views on ¢! 
question as follows: 

(1) “Until last year we accepted only French and G 
man on the basis that they were leads to more valua 
medical literature. However, as the years have progress 
the need of some foreign language as a tool to reach medi 
literature has greatly diminished. We do feel that it is 
valuable asset primarily for its cultural aspects and 
tendency to give a broader basis for understanding \ 
neighbors. 

“The addition of Spanish was voted by the faculty las 
year with this primarily in mind. I personally feel th 
Italian might also be included, but at present we do n 
accept this language in place of the other three. Proba! 
the use of two foreign languages would give stil] bette: 
understanding.” 

(2) “I think if we were to describe ideal training » 
that a student 
quaintance with the Latin, French and German, and 
would look on this as a cultural background rather than 
aid to scientific development. We are coming more 4 


would recommend have a nodding a 


more in medical education to stress the importance 
‘general education’ as a necessary background for one wi 
is preparing to practice medicine. The many social pr 
ventive health aspects of medicine which are developin 
rapidly clearly require that a man who is to practice amon 
people must have more knowledge than a mere collectio 
of scientific facts. We believe that foreign language trainin 
can contribute as much to this general education as can tht 
amount of training that most students get in astronom 
geology, history, and a multitude of other courses. W 
realize the value, of course, of thorough and extensive trait: 
ing in foreign languages as an intellectual discipline and ™ 
feel that attaining such facility in modern languages mig"' 
require too mucn of a student’s time. In my experience, ! 
have known very few students who have majored in foreig? 
languages who have been able to use them with enous 
ease to be of any value in the study of medicine. 

“In summary, we realize our point of view is not shart 
by all medical colleges but we would state that we do 
require foreign languages for admission but we recomme? 
acquaintance with them for their cultural value and 0° 
for their specific value in studying the medical literatutt. 
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first, and the remaining 6 gave equal weight to 
both. Of all 43 schools replying to the question, 
)2 to 5 put tool subject value ahead of cultural 
value and the remaining 16 appraised them 
equally. 


3, When foreign languages are nol required, do 
they still play a part in a student’s competitive 
chances for admission? 

The schools were asked whether they would 
prefer one candidate for admission over another 
if, being equal in every other respect in desira- 
bility and preparation, one had a background 
in foreign language and the other did not. The 
question was considered “loaded”? by some 
of those answering, who therefore left it blank. 
One dean called it ‘‘a very strange question,” 
apparently considering his affirmative answer 
obvious enough. But it is not without merit 
when counseling students to be able to show 
them that foreign language preparation may 
nave value for them, even though not required 
by the school of their choice. 

Thirty-five schools answered the question 
and 30 said they would prefer the candidate 
with language background (arts and sciences, 
14 to 1; medicine, 12 to 3; technology, 2 to 1; 
theology, 2 to 0). 


6. Why is there no foreign language requirement 
when foreign language study is expressly men- 
tioned by the school as desirable? 


Of the 62 replies under consideration, 43 have 
been seen to have a language requirement for an 
advanced degree, either on admission or before 
the preliminary examinations. Of the 19 schools 
without requirements, 6 are law schools, whose 
answers have been noted above. Of the remain- 
ing 13, 7 indicated that they were unable to 
require foreign language preparation because so 
many students came without any; 4 said that 
the demands of the graduate program on the 
time of the student made it impossible to re- 
quire it during graduate study; and 2 medical 
schools did not consider languages essential for 
their students. The dean of one medical school, 
which recommends two years of foreign lan- 
guage study and desires more, yet requires none, 
‘témarked that most students learn so little in 
their courses that they still cannot use the 
language they have studied. 
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7. What reasons are there for no foreign language 
requirement when a school has not said it was 
desirable? 


Very few replies came to this question. Per- 
haps the wording was confusing, although the 
intention was sincere. One medical school an- 
swered that it had too varied a selection of ap- 
plicants; and one theological school said it was 
unable to enforce a foreign language require- 
ment. 


III 


The questionnaire encouraged remarks on 
the subject of foreign language requirements 
and the counseling of undergraduates. Some of 
the remarks offered are more revealing than the 
answers to the specific questions. 

The scope of the responses indicated the im- 
portance the graduate schools attach to this 
subject. “I believe,”’ wrote one dean, “that the 
aim of your questionnaire to emphasize the 
need for adequate preparation in foreign lan- 
guages for beginning graduate students is 
thoroughly commendable. Many new graduate 
students have obviously been poorly advised 
as undergraduates in this regard, and it takes 
valuable time away from their regular graduate 
work to prepare themselves in the languages.” 
A common comment was: ‘The Ph.D. student 
without languages has a very hard first year.”’ 
“T hope,” said still another dean, ‘“‘that you will 
be successful in urging undergraduates to make 
some preparation in foreign languages in view of 
the possibility of further study. We have a good 
deal of trouble with this problem.” 

Some graduate schools do not hesitate to 
point the finger at the colleges and high schools 
for relaxing foreign language requirements. “I 
cannot say,” wrote the dean of the graduate 
school of one large eastern university, “that I 
agree with your analysis of the reasons for the 
relaxation of language requirements, basing the 
relaxation primarily on the demands on the 
time of the student. I am afraid that the relaxa- 
tion of the requirements is due more to the 
general sloppiness of the educational phi- 
losophy, if it may be called that, of both sec- 
ondary school and college administrators.” 

Since most undergraduates hear of languages 
in connection with their graduate school plans 
in terms of the ‘“‘reading knowledge” require- 
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ment, it seems that this area should be more 
carefully explored and the results more honestly 
presented to the student. College students hear 
many strange tales about the ways in which 
graduate schools test reading knowledge of a 
foreign language. Some of these stories are 
spread, unfortunately, by their own college in- 
structors, whose experiences, however interest- 
ing they may be as experiences, should still be 
considered as unusual and perhaps colored by 
the years that have elapsed, as well as by the 
natural pleasure felt in repeating a successful 
story. Students should be warned that this 
reading requirement is often a much more 
severe one than that expressed in semester 
hours or years and should probably be placed 
first in order of difficulty. Rather than be led to 
hope that they may be asked to read super- 
ficially from something with which they are 
fortunately familiar, they might better listen to 
these words of the deans of three Midwestern 
institutions: 

(1) “Proficiency in language is tested by an examination 
given by the language department in question... . Stu- 
dents must read 200 pages of approved material prior to 
examination. Test includes translation in writing of pas- 
sages from material previously read (without dictionary) 
plus translation of passages not previously read, wth dic- 
tionary.” 

(2) “Our language requirement is that the student must 
be able to prepare a written translation in one hour of five 
hundred words of material in his field of specialization, 
with not more than six mistakes. The requirement may be 
met also by the passing of the Second Semester course of a 
special year’s Reading Course, which is given in French, 
German, Spanish, and Russian. The student with no prepa- 
ration in a language can satisfy the language requirement 
then by the two four-hour courses in the language or he 
may enter the second of these two courses if he has had a 
year of college work in the subject.” 

(3) “We provide a special instructor in German. His 
job is to take our first year graduate students in number 
not to exceed 15 and by individual and group instruction 
develop a real reading knowledge whether this takes one 
term or even three years. This is our only language require- 
ment; it is a real one.” 


Some graduate schools are making an effort 
to increase appreciation for the value of foreign 
language study, both by helping to disseminate 
more information about the importance of 
language training in high school and college, 
and by demanding wider use of the languages in 
their own departments. Such an effort can be 
seen in the “Requirements for the Ph.D.” of 
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the University of Chicago,* or in the bulletins 
put out for the guidance of high school students, 
such as the one published by the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. Graduate schools, like 
the private colleges and universities, are subject 
to many pressures (one reported that its lan- 
guage requirements are under constant fire, 
especially from the department of industria! 
psychology). The larger and more complex the 
institution, the more diverse are its foreign 
language needs and the more heterogeneous are 
the advocates as well as the enemies of foreign 
language training on its campus. Just as we in 
the colleges look to the secondary schools for 
more support in language instruction and guid- 
ance, so we should expect that the graduate 
schools have a right to look to us for help in pro- 
viding our undergraduates with proper counsel- 
ing and appropriate preparation. A final quota- 
tion, from the dean of one of our oldest and 
most respected graduate schools, expresses this 
most clearly: 


“As you show you are aware in making this inquiry, 
graduate schools are having increasing difficulty to main- 


* “A competency in the knowledge and actual use of at 
least one foreign language higher than is now frequentl) 
demanded should be required of all Ph.D. candidates, and 
each division or school should adopt a practicable lan to 
encourage and insure such competency earlier in the stu- 
dent’s education and to make the use of foreign languages 
a part of his academic work. 

“Some improvement in this direction might result from 
the inclusion in the University Announcements of state- 
ments by divisions and/or departments stressing the value 
and importance of languages for research, and urging stu- 
dents to obtain proficiency in at least one modern foreign 
language in either high school or college. When the student 
comes with inadequate language training, we urge that he 
be encouraged to remedy the deficiency at the earliest time 
possible by including in his academic program the language 
or languages deemed necessary and advisable. . . . The 
members of the various departments can assist materially 
in the accomplishment of this aim through encouraging the 
students to use foreign languages by supplying reference 
material and requiring its use. 

“Each division and school should appoint a special 
committee, consiscing of individuals who are interested in 
modern languages as important research tools, to stimulate 
and increase interest in and use of languages by graduate 
students in their research and to aid the Examiner in set- 
ting up suitable examinations.” 

Requirements for the Ph.D. 

Accepted by the Council of the 
University Senate, 1947 

University of Chicago 
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tain the language requirements. For that, the graduate 
schools are partly at fault. They have given in far too 
much to the pressure to reduce standards on language re- 
quirements. On the other hand I think the better colleges, 
including the undergraduate colleges in universities that 
have graduate schools, could do far more than they are do- 
ing at present to impress on undergraduates the importance 
of good preparation for the language examinations. Cer- 
tainly through interviews and correspondence I have found 
year after year that many undergraduates have merely 
neglected to include language preparation in their under- 
graduate programs because no one brought it home to them 
that it was sensible and desirable for them to do so. Another 
common error made by undergraduates is to imagine that, 
if they feel they do not have time for language preparation 
in their undergraduate program, they would have even 
more time for such preparation while taking a full program 
of graduate studies. Neither do many undergraduates real- 
iz how valuable it is to them to be able to use their 
knowledge of French and German, and of other languages 
if necessary, while they are pursuing their graduate work. 
I hope the undergraduate colleges will do all they can to 
bring good sense to bear in helping prospective graduate 
students to prepare adequately.” 


IV 

It seems worth while to detail point by point 
the conclusions borne out by the many com- 
ments and answers to the questionnaire. 

1. Foreign language preparation is still more 
important for admission to medical schools 
than is commonly believed. 

2. Even when there is no specific foreign 
language requirement, graduate school candi- 
dates offering foreign language preparation for 
admission are usually preferred over those 
without it. 

3. Graduate schools, mostly medical, which 
do not require foreign language preparation for 
admission or graduation, do not omit the re- 
quirement entirely because of their poor opinion 
of its value, but partly at least because the 
great number of colleges graduating students 
without proper language preparation have 
forced them to abandon it. 

4. Although the trend in medical schools 
seems to be to appreciate foreign languages for 
their cultural as well as tool subject value, of 
the 16 out of 23 who replied to this question, 
one fourth placed the practical above the cul- 
ural value, more than one half gave the prac- 
tical value as much weight as the cultural, and 
oly one fifth (3 out of 16) put cultural value 
trst, If only 3 out of 23 medical schools felt 
‘timportant enough to give cultural value first 
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place, it is probably more correct to say that 
only about one eighth of these medical schools 
really consider the cultural value the more im- 
portant. 

5. The majority of graduate schools in general 
still require foreign languages for their practical 
value, although many of them also recognize 
their value in providing cultural background. 

6. There is considerable dissatisfaction 
among graduate schools because students are 
coming to them less well trained in languages 
than formerly. These schools are attempting in 
some instances to encourage better counseling 
and more language training in high school and 
college. 

7. The majority of the graduate schools 
polled still prefer students to have preparation 
in German (18 out of 56), with an additional 
6 preferring French and German. Although 
some substitutions are permitted, depending 
upon the needs of different departments, sub- 
stitutions in practice are still relatively few. 

8. Some graduate schools feel that the foreign 
language preparation should take place, or at 
least be continued, in college. They believe that 
language training taken entirely in high school 
rarely lasts over until graduate school to any 
valuable degree. 

9. A reading knowledge of a foreign language 
is still a real requirement in many graduate 
schools, and the superficial one or two year re- 
quirement in college often fails to give the 
thorough knowledge of a language which the 
graduate schools really value. 

10. It is a genuine responsibility of the 
undergraduate college to advise its students of 
the value of foreign languages in graduate 
work. This advice should be given early. College 
students who are not planning to do graduate 
work should nevertheless be made aware of the 
possibility that they may change their minds 
later. Especially should this be done with stu- 
dents whose excellent academic records make 
such a possibility appear likely. Finally, stu- 
dents should be counseled more carefully, with 
respect both to the specific language that can 
be of maximum benefit to them later and to the 
difficulty of making up language deficiencies 
after graduation from college. 

GLENN WAAS 

Colgate University 








Three-Dimenstonal Word Repetition in 


Reading 


F YOU repeat a word five times in a reading 

text, will the students remember it? More 
important, will the word have a rich meaning 
for them? How do you develop word retention 
plus word meaning? How should repetition be 
used in reading materials? 

In these days of the call to ‘‘retool the pro- 
fession in the light of modern research,’ it 
might be well to consider carefully this age-old 
notion of repetition. For repetition is a recog- 
nized need in all types of learning, and the area 
of language is one where repetition finds its 
greatest possibilities if used wisely. 

But repetition can imply several concepts of 
teaching, and if used indiscriminately can de- 
grade the teaching process and mutilate the 
situation in which it is used. A general under- 
standing of the learning process and the nature 
of language is necessary for the intelligent use 
of any pedagogical device, repetition, word 
lists, readability formulas, or what not, in the 
construction of language materials. 

Repetition has its place in the development of 
all language skills, but in order to reasonably 
limit the problem, let us consider only the prin- 
ciples of word introduction and repetition in 
foreign-language reading material. For clarity, 
we may discuss such word repetition under 
three headings: 1) Vertical Repetition (repeti- 
tion for habit formation), 2) Horizontal Repeti- 
tion (repetition for meaning development), and 
3) The Third Dimension.” 


VERTICAL REPETITION 


Automatic Repetition 


The notion of repeating new words when 
introduced in reading material infers the use 
of some method of limiting the vocabulary of 
the text being developed. Calbick, Wade and 
Banner, White, and others, demonstrated that 
the basic block of words needed to understand 
over ninety percent of written foreign languages 
is within the first 2500 most frequent words of 


Material 


the language, using word count data (frequency 
lists). Thus, the 2500 highest frequency words 
of the Vander Beke, Buchanan, or Morgan 
lists probably make up over 90% of all the run- 
ning words in French, Spanish, or German, 
respectively. An extensive count just completed 
in Puerto Rico under the direction of Rodriguez 
Bou, Volume One published last year, shows 
that 105 words make up about fifty percent of 
all written and spoken Spanish. 

Many textbook writers find it logical, then, 
to construct reading material using the most 
frequent words of the word lists, gradually 
introducing the less frequent words. If we at- 
tempt to keep our material within the 2500 
most frequent words of the frequency lists, we 
will have a good chance of developing in our 
students a high reading efficiency within two 
years, since their vocabulary will enable them 
to understand over 90% of the volume of words 
they will find in normal reading. 

Of course, at beginning stages the material 
should be limited, as far as possible, to only the 
very frequent words. Some beginning reading 
texts limit themselves to the first 500 most fre- 
quent words of the language, except for other 
words absolutely necessary for story develop- 


1 Walter V. Kaulfers, “Retooling the Profession in the 
Light of Modern Research,” The Modern Language Jow- 
nal, XXXV, 7 (November, 1951), pp. 501-522. 

? The Pan American Union-UNESCO Latin American 
Fundamental Education Press uses principles of word repe- 
tition similar to those discussed here when it is found neces- 
sary to introduce difficult or technical words in their funda- 
mental education booklets prepared for beginning adult 
readers in Latin America. 

$(a) Unpublished Calbick, and Wade and Banner 
studies are mentioned in “A Basic Reading Vocabulary in 
French and Spanish,” Experiments and Studies in Modern 
Language Teaching, Algernon Coleman, Director. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1934, pp. 219-243. 

(b) The Calbick, Wade and Banner evidence was later 
corroborated by Evelyn White, A Limited Vocabulary in 
Spanish Prose, Unpublished Master’s Thesis, University © 
Chicago, 1936. 
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ment. More advanced readers in the series 
could gradually introduce more and more of the 
second, third, fourth, and fifth five-hundred 
words, until all of the 2500 most frequent words 
of the language could be assumed known. 

Such a use of word lists makes for auto- 
matic repetition. For if the beginning text of 
the series is 20,000 words in length, but uses 
only the first 500 words of the language, we 
have an average automatic repetition of four 
times per word. And if, during the two years of 
average language training of the student, eight 
or ten readers are introduced with none using 
words above the 2500 word limit, an average 
automatic repetition of forty or fifty times per 
word will result. 


Planned, Distributed Repetition 


The averages mentioned above, of course, 
are very misleading. The concept of automatic 
repetition does not make for an even introduc- 
tion of words, nor an even repetition of all 
words. Many words, even with a certain 
amount of average automatic repetition, would 
be repeated many times, while others would 
not be repeated at all after their primary in- 
troduction. 

Experiments with the forgetting curve have 
demonstrated that with nonsense syllables the 
rate of forgetting is great and sharply distin- 
guishable. Hermann Ebbinghaus in 1885 first 
experimented with repetition of nonsense 
syllables, and his figures are virtually un- 
changed by later investigators. Data seem to 
indicate that one reading is needed to recall 
a series of seven syllables, 17 repetitions to learn 
a series of twelve syllables, thirty repetitions to 
learn a series of 16 syllables, 44 repetitions to 
learn a series of 26 syllables. 

The retention after such a procedure is 
questionable, however, as figures indicate that 
when a series of 13 syllables has been learned, 
41.8% of the series has been forgotten after a 
lapse of twenty minutes. After this short period, 
the rate of forgetting levels off until 78.9% of 
the series has been forgotten after 31 days.‘ 

This indicates that the greatest need for 
repetition is immediately after word introduc- 
tion. Repetition should be concentrated as 
much as possible immediately following intro- 
duction and occur less and less later, until the 


repetition is no longer planned, but nevertheless 
is assumed to be automatic to some extent. No 
matter how well learned at first, there is always 
extreme danger of forgetting if repetition does 
not occur at spaced intervals. This type of 
planning may be called distributed repetition. 


Density 


Planned, distributed repetition may lose its 
effectiveness if too many words are introduced 
at any given time. Unknown words must be 
well supported by known words, or else the 
learning burden is exceptionally great. Un- 
known words should not be introduced at a 
rate of more than one to every forty to sixty 
known words.® Thus, we have s/atic as well as 
progressive planning. That is, we plan progres- 
sively when we distribute the repetition of a 
given word over a period of time, while we have 
static planning when we make sure not to in- 
troduce more than a comfortable number of 
new words for the number of familiar words in 
the passage. 


Probable Period of Use 


Although we mention a ratio of one new word 
for every forty to sixty known words as a 
maximum learning burden, other conditions 
might considerably change this figure. In 
teaching native language reading to elementary 
school children, it is estimated that five or six 
new words per day is a maximum learning 
burden.* In teaching a foreign language to more 
mature high-school students, we may assume a 
slight increase in this estimate. Nevertheless, 
probably no more than eight to ten new words 
should be introduced in material that is ex- 
pected to be covered in one day. 

Thus, we must consider the probable period 


4 Peter Hagboldt, Language Learning. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1935, pp. 78 ff. 

5 One of the early foreign-language specialists to take 
interest in the notion of density was Michael West, who con- 
sidered the concept of prime importance in the construc- 
tion of his English-language readers for use in India. He 
suggests that “the smaller the number of new words... 
introduced into a given length of text ... the easier the 
passage,” The Construction of Reading Material for Teach- 
ing a Foreign Language (London: Oxford University Press, 
1927, p. 14). 

6 Donald B. Durrell, Improvement of Basic Reading A bili- 
ties. New York: World Book Company, 1940, p. 164. 
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of use of a particular passage. Is the reading 
material going to be covered in one day, or 
is it a reading text that will be covered in an 
average of ten days, or thirty, or what? If cer- 
tain material is to be read extensively, with 
the students covering perhaps two thousand 
running words each day, then our ratio of one 
new word per forty to sixty known words does 
not hold. Such a ratio would impose a burden 
of forty new words daily on the students. And 
such a burden would be four times that which 
they can be reasonably expected to master. 
A proper density ratio in such reading material 
would have to be about one new word for every 
150 to 200 running known words. 

Actually, the more known words in a passage 
as compared with the unknown, the easier the 
passage. This has been illustrated by Tharp’ 
and lately through the research that went into 
the development of the Spaulding Spanish 
Readability Formula. The latter study pro- 
duced a statistical formula which estimates 
the reading difficulty of Spanish reading materi- 
al on the basis of a type of density or frequency 
index of words in the passage (either factor may 
be used), plus average sentence length. This 
formula has the exceptional reliability of .90, 
with the density measure alone demonstrating 
a reliability of .62 in predicting difficulty of 
reading material.* 


Visual Consideration 


Much has been written and could be written 
on typographical factors having relation to 
the reading process. Regarding repetition, it 
will suffice to mention that certain letter combi- 
nations often make word recognition difficult. 
Elementary school children often find it diffi- 
cult to distinguish between the letters m, n, h, 
and r. Others find it difficult to distinguish 
between the letters f, /, 4, and k&. Similarly, 
b, d, p, and q are often confused. 

Although this may not apply in its entirety to 
our more mature high-school students, there 
will be definite confusion elements relating to 
some words. The word dinero in Spanish will 
usually bring to mind a concept different from 
that which is intended, because the students 
will be used to associating din... with food 
rather than money. Similarly, sopa will be as- 
sociated with cleanliness rather than food. We 


call these deceptive cognates, but deceptive 
cognates are nothing more than words which 
offer confusion because of clues that are readily 
associated with the wrong reference. 

We read by catching clues to words and not 
by reading letters. We catch parts of words and 
continue after having placed into context the 
meaning that fits. Thus, strange word combi- 
nations (such as Qu’est-ce que c’est?) will take 
more repetition for retention than simple 
combinations, and deceptive cognates must be 
repeated more often than normal cognates 
because of the confusion caused by the faulty 
clue given by their letter combinations. Any 
typographical peculiarity which might cause 
confusion has definite relation to the number 
and method of repetitions of new words. (We 
note, of course, the exception which always 
occurs when a very peculiar word or combina- 
tion of words is remembered by a student just 
because it is so different.) 


HORIZONTAL REPETITION 
Purposeful Learning 


Ebbinghaus’s learning curve seems to indicate 
that all of our mechanical techniques of repe- 
tition are in vain. No matter how often we 
repeat, our students will forget shortly after 
they get out of our language class. This un- 
timely end to all of our planned repetition of 
words would certainly be discouraging. 

Our foreign-language reading material, how- 
ever, should be quite different from Ebbing- 
haus’s nonsense syllables. The purpose in learn- 
ing the nonsense syllables was self-contained— 
that is, to learn the syllables, nothing more. 
The purpose in learning a foreign language is 
not self-contained, but rather to be able to 
communicate. The purpose of language is 
communication. Language has constant mean- 
ing. The meaning of the nonsense syllables 


7 James B. Tharp, ‘The Measurement of Vocabulary 
Difficulty,” The Modern Language Journal, XXIV, 3 (De- 
cember, 1939), pp. 160-178. 

® Seth Spaulding, “Two Formulas for Estimating the 
Reading Difficulty of Spanish,” Educational Research Bulle- 
tin (Bureau of Educational Research, The Ohio State Uni- 
versity), XXX, 5 (May 16, 1951), pp. 117-124. Reprints 
of this article plus further instructions may be obtained 
from the author, Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 

® Durrell, op. cit., p. 164, 171-2. 
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ceased to exist after the purpose of memoriza- 
tion had been satisfied. 


Interpretation of Symbols 


Reading comprehension is essentially the 
interpretation of symbols in terms of personal 
past experiences. The symbols of language have 
no meaning in themselves. And they can be 
interpreted only to the extent that the reader 
or listener has had rich experiences more or less 
equivalent to that of the author or speaker. 
This is because the author or speaker is attempt- 
ing to communicate, through a series of sym- 
bols, a past experience or generalization of past 
experiences that he has had. 

Since words are symbols that represent ex- 
periences, the repetition of words alone is not 
enough to assure comprehension of these words. 
As with nonsense syllables, symbols without 
meaning could be remembered a short length 
of time after a number of repetitions, but since 
they would identify no experiences, they would 
be meaningless. How do we associate foreign 
words with rich meaning, using our mechanical 
devices of repetition? 


Meaningful Context 


I have a non-Spanish-speaking friend who 
visited Mexico several years ago on his vaca- 
tion, Just before he left Mexico, he went to a 
bull fight and left after the first bull in order to 
catch his plane. Yet at lunch recently he men- 
tioned the ;Ole! of the crowd as the bull grazed 
the spangled outfit of the matador. Further con- 
versation showed that my friend had made no 
particular effort to remember the expression, 
although it had remained with him for several 
years, 

The difference between the ;Ole! and Ebbing- 
haus’s nonsense syllables is meaningful context. 
jOle! was in a vivid setting and represented a 
powerful concept which could be observed im- 
mediately by my friend. The word existed for a 
purpose, not in a vacuum. And the purpose was 
one that was clear to my friend because of the 
context in which it first appeared. 

Of course, the context of this situation was 
very direct. Direct experience is probably the 
most meaningful of contexts. In reading ma- 
terials, indirect experiences must be used, thus 
developing contextual situations through the 


use of other words which represent familiar 
experiences. In the case of jOle/, the bull fight 
experience would have to be developed indirect- 
ly in a reading text. That is, the experience 
would have to be described with the use of 
other words. 


Generalizing and Broadening Meaning 


Although /Ole! had vivid meaning and repre- 
sented something very real to my friend, its 
full meaning had not been developed because of 
the limited context in which he had heard it 
used. If he had heard a group shout ;O’e/ at 
the end of a Spanish dance, such as the Jota, 
or heard the wags on the corner in Mexico 
City quip jOle! as they flirted with the girls, 
the word would have gained even more mean- 
ing. All of these direct experiences would have 
been generalized into a broad meaning for the 
word. And the retention of the word would 
have been even more definite. 

Similarly, in our reading texts we must pro- 
vide a variety of experiences, although they 
must be indirect, to develop full meaning of the 
word we are introducing. Repetition in the 
same context will result in a very limited mean- 
ing for the word. Repetition ina variety of con- 
texts will give the word its full frame of refer- 
ence for the student and will make it more 
meaningful and significant to remember. 


The Student’s Experience 


In using words to construct indirect experi- 
ences or contextual situations, we must con- 
sider whether or not the experience being de- 
picted is within the direct experience of the 
reader. If the student has never seen a bull- 
fight, for instance,when describing one with the 
use of words, we can never make a complete 
substitution for his lack of actually having seen 
a bullfight. In giving context to the word paso, 
applying to the movements of the bullfighters, 
we could never develop full meaning through 
words. The only complete meaning would 
come from actually seeing a bullfight. 

Audio-visual aids are helpful when the 
experience in question is not in the direct ex- 
perience of the student. Still pictures, movies, 
slides, and so forth, help make the situation 
more concrete and understandable. 

But the reading material must also be con- 
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structed with extra care. The many specifics 
that would be seen if the student were actually 
participating must be mentioned. Allusions 
must be made to the direct experiences that the 
student has had. Only in this way can we come 
anywhere near making words representing 
new experiences, meaningful. 


Combinations of Experiences 


Words in foreign languages often represent a 
different combination of experiences than their 
English translations. The word gato in Spanish 
refers to a cat, but often to a car jack, a money 
bag, a pickpocket, or, colloquially, a native of 
Madrid. The equivalent in English refers to 
the animal, and also to a certain type of ‘“‘spite- 
ful woman likened unto a cat,” and to the tackle 
used to hoist an anchor to the cat-head of a 
ship. 

If, then, a complete Spanish meaning of such 
a word is to be developed, the various contexts 
must be constructed to enable the student to 
generalize the different combination of ex- 
periences represented by the Spanish word as 
opposed to the English word. But, assuming 
that a certain amount of mental association 
will occur between the English pattern set and 
the Spanish equivalent, special consideration 
must be given such words to assure a develop- 
ment of the peculiar group of experiences which 
they represent. No set rule can be followed, but 
in instances where all meanings of a foreign 
word should be known, and the combination 
of meanings is considerably different from the 
combinations of the English equivalent, the 
total number of contextual repetitions must 
increase to allow for sufficient meaningful asso- 
ciation. 


THE THIRD DIMENSION 


Before the turn of the century, most lan- 
guage classes operated on the assumption that 
foreign languages were good for the student just 
because they were hard. It was the cry of the 
faculty psychologists that anything difficult 
was good for the mind. It trained the mind. 
Students studied abou! the language, but often 
didn’t have any practice in using it. 

Later came Thorndike and the stimulus- 
response notion. Divide up the process that 
you want to teach and train in the specifics. 


Count the most frequent words of the language 
and teach them, one by one. Give the students 
the stimulus and they will respond. Language 
had little relationship to the larger situation of 
which it was a part. Techniques alone were 
emphasized. 

With the advent of the Gestalt psychology 
in the thirties, emphasis turned toward the 
whole situation, toward motivation and purpose, 
toward techniques plus notice of the many 
variables involved. Such is our notion today of 
language development and of intensive and 
extensive reading. 

Techniques of repetition exist and should be 
used. However, they must be used in relation 
to the purpose of the language: communication. 
Meaningless symbols cannot be taught and 
have no place in the language classroom. Verb 
conjugations may have meaning when used as 
an organization technique after the students 
have developed meaning for the different forms 
through seeing and using them in meaningful 
contexts. But conjugations are no more than 
nonsense syllables if taught in isolation. Words, 
as well, will be forgotten in a flash when pre- 
sented out of the whole situation in which they 
are meant to bea part. 

The whole situation, however, is even more 
than all of the contexts averaged together. 
It includes the attitudes, past experience, and 
other characteristics of the students. It includes 
the physical environment of the learning situa- 
tion. It includes both momentary and constant 
influences. But, more important still, the w/ole 
situation has an indescribable atmosphere, 4 
magic feeling of entirety that is not observable 
by analyzing its parts. The whole is more than 
the sum of its parts. 

Thus, although we plan our repetition verti- 
cally for habit formation and horizontally for 
meaning development, we also must be aware 
of the THIRD DIMENSION. Repetition, 
no matter how well planned, must be con- 
sidered only as a facet of the whole situation, 
and accommodate itself in a broader pattern of 
constant interaction which is never completely 
predictable and which makes for vivid, rich, 
and meaningful language learning. 

SETH SPAULDING 

Pan American Union 

Washington 6, D.C. 
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The Modern Foreign Languages in 


American 


‘© AS WINE and oil are imported to us from 

abroad, so must ripe understanding, and 
many civil virtues, be imported into our minds 
from foreign writings—we shall else miscarry 
still, and come short in the attempts of any 
great enterprise,’ wrote John Milton many 
years ago. His words were directed to English- 
men of the seventeenth century, but they are 
must as applicable, in my opinion, to twentieth 
century Americans. 

“Ripe understanding, and many civil vir- 
tues... from foreign writings.” Is it a new or 
unusual conception of education which regards 
the ideal educative process as a gradual broad- 
ening of interests in the world about us, be- 
ginning with the near and familiar and extend- 
ing as widely into space and time as opportu- 
nity and capacity will permit? Does not this 
conception of education lie back of some of the 
best present-day practice, as exemplified in 
such noteworthy educational undertakings as 
the Lincoln School in New York City and—in 
part, at least—Dr. Meiklejohn’s experiment 
with the freshman and sophomore years at the 
University of Wisconsin? And if, in proceeding 
from near to remote, we aim to “orient’’ the 
maturing child as a member of a family, of a 
community, of a nation and of society in gen- 
eral, does not this conception of education 
logically bring within the purview of the edu- 
cationally-minded the value of the study of 
modern foreign languages as a natural step? 
After one’s mother tongue, the languages of 
other great races; when the child is at home in 
one milieu, should we not unlock for him the 
doors of other environments, that his life may 
grow in “ripe understanding” and ‘civil vir- 
tues” from abroad? 

. Such a conception of foreign language teach- 
ing has been admirably stated both here and 
abroad. In Great Britain it forms the main 
thesis of one of the best practical treatises on 
the teaching of modern foreign languages: 


Education® 


H. G. Atkins and H. L. Hutton’s ‘The Teach- 
ing of Modern Foreign Languages.” I hope I 
may be pardoned for quoting their argument 
at some length: 


The most obvious value of a knowledge of mod- 
ern languages is to be found in their practical em- 
ployment, whether in speaking or writing, as a 
means of communication with natives of the coun- 
tries where they are spoken. The importance of 
this aspect is beyond doubt and requires no argu- 
ment; of itself, it renders a certain study of modern 
languages necessary and indeed unavoidable. Yet 
the total number of our students of foreign languages 
who will ever have such direct intercourse with 
foreigners will probably always remain compara- 
tively small, and on these grounds alone a national 
position can not be claimed for their study. As far 
as this particular need is concerned, it could be met 
by the special training of those who are likely to 
have occasion to make such practical use of the 
languages concerned. 

The same argument applies to the knowledge 
required by specialists, who need to read the works 
of foreign experts in their subjects. In spite of the 
great and obvious importance of such a working 
knowledge of foreign languages, the number of those 
concerned is comparatively small, and would form 
no justification for making modern languages a gen- 
eral subject of study. 

The claim for a national position must be based 
not only, or even mainly, on such largely utilitarian 
grounds, but upon a broader, humanistic conception. 

There are so many subjects which demand a 
place in the curriculum that we can not afford to 
barter away the time and energy of the twenty 
students for the benefit of the one. We must be 
convinced that all the one-and-twenty are deriving 
adequate benefit from their study, even though it 
may result in a special and peculiar advantage to 
the one. 


* Reprinted from School and Society, vol. XXVI, no. 
672 (November 12, 1927). 

The opinions and conclusions of Henry Grattan Doyle 
a quarter of a century ago are still applicable. |Ed.] 

1 Longmans, Green and Company, London and New 
York. 
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We must jealously maintain this humanistic and 
not merely vocational value of modern languages; 
for their ‘“‘face value,” their practical usefulness to 
the few, is so obvious as sometimes to be regarded 
as the chief reason for their study. 

Yet no other subject of humanistic education, 
as opposed to vocational training, bases its claims 
on the advantage of the one, but on its broad edu- 
cative value for all. What then is the justification 
for teaching modern languages, or a modern lan- 
guage, to all pupils of our higher schools, and not 
merely to a select few? 

There is no need to restate here the whole human- 
istic position for the benefit of modern languages in 
particular; but all the same it will be best to con- 
sider briefly some fundamental principles, in order 
to be able to state in its wider connection the 
position of our special study. 

We may regard it as the aim of education to 
enable man to appreciate his position in the world, 
both spiritual and material, in which he lives; to 
enable him in the best and highest sense to adapt 
himself to the conditions of his existence. 

The education of the child begins with his own 
immediate spiritual and material environment. 
Gradually his spiritual and material universe is 
widened, both directly through his growing ac- 
quaintance with the concrete world and indirectly 
through his new discoveries in the world of thought 
and ideas. 

The more “‘educated”” a man becomes, the wider 
grows his environment, till he finds it in various 
directions extending even beyond the bounds of 
the national horizon. He comes into contact with 
influences and modes of thought which reveal new 
aspects of life, namely those obtained from the stand- 
point of nations speaking languages other than his 
own. None, even the least educated, can entirely 
escape such contact, though these other nations and 
their languages may remain little more than empty 
names all through his life. Shall the man whose 
spiritual environment is being further widened by 
higher education be enabled to place himself at the 
standpoint of one or more of these other nations, be 
able to enjoy at first hand such a fresh aspect of life; 
or shall he continue to acquire only at second-hand, 
by reference and allusion, and perhaps through 
translation, as much as will almost inevitably be 
assimilated by him in the course of time? 

In this question is involved the whole claim, the 
humanistic claim, of modern languages to the posi- 
tion of a staple subject in the curriculum of our 
schools. The growing child will make the acquaint- 
ance of other terms of speech, other modes of 
thought; in the literary works which will be read new 
ideas, fresh ideals and views of life will challenge his 


attention and stimulate his powers of comparison and 
criticism. He will not remain a mere spectator of this 
interesting drama, but under the influence of this 
wider experience will modify and extend the rules by 
which he lives. 


It will be noted that Messrs. Atkins and 
Hutton emphasize the extension of the stu- 
dent’s mental and spiritual horizon as a result 
of foreign language study and resultant reading 
in the foreign language. No forward-looking 
advocate of such study, certainly, would stress 
facility in conversational use of such a lan- 
guage—valuable though that is—at the ex- 
pense of this acquaintance with new modes of 
thought. It was James Russell Lowell, one of 
the greatest of modern language teachers, who 
pricked the bubble of such facility when un- 
accompanied by familiarity with the enlarged 
horizon of ideas, when he wrote of a certain 
linguistic genius: 

His faculty of acquiring foreign tongues we do not 
value so highly as Mr. Ward. We have known many 
otherwise inferior men who possessed it. Indeed, 
the power to express the same nothing in ten differ- 
ent languages is something to be dreaded rather than 
admired. It gives a horrible advantage to dullness. 


“But,” someone may say, “if ideas and 
modes of thought are more important than 
mere parrot-like facility in a foreign language 
or languages, why not get an acquaintance with 
these ideas and modes of thought through 
translations?”’ This argument is actually ad- 
vanced by some writers on the subject. It 
betrays a woeful lack of acquaintance with 
foreign literatures on the one hand, and with 
available English translations on the other. No 
one who is familiar with the content of the 
former and the amount and quality of the latter 
would ever make such a suggestion. More im- 
portant still is the fact that translation, how- 
ever finely done, can rarely give more than 4 
pale shadow of the original—read Shakespeare 
in French translation for an illustration. This 
aspect of the matter has been recognized by 
one of our educational writers, Dr. H. A. 
Hollister, of the University of Illinois, in his 
“High School and Class Management,’” when 
he says: 


2 “My Study Windows,” pp. 191-192. 
3 New York, 1915, pp. 242-243. 
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Attention has already been called to the fact that 
foreign language work is to be treated along with 
the discussion of the mother tongue as a part of a 
group of materials having for their use in education 
a more or less common purpose. It has been said 
that a man is twice a man who has mastered a second 
language. This is putting it too strongly. We prefer 
to think of man as gradually approaching, through 
processes of assimilation from all race sources, an 
ideal manhood, rich and full in human sympathy 
and comprehension. In this sense each language 
gained should represent a long step forward toward 
the attainment of such an ideal. Be this as it may, 
language, as the greatest of all human arts, must 
ever stand among the first of those attainments which 
are to be acquired through the training of the school. 
For not only is it the vehicle for the most of human 
thought and feeling, but it is that very thought and 
feeling itself put into concrete form, thus to pass as 
currency in all our everyday human interchange of 
these mental commodities. 

Now just what part is a foreign language to play 
in conducting this exchange? Simply this, that he 
who already has and can use intelligently the foreign 
coin need not go to the exchanger. For him the coin 
will not be subject tothe deductions of the exchanger’s 
usury. 

It will be observed that Dr. Hollister not 
only adheres to the Atkins and Jenkins theory, 
already stated; he also questions by implication 
the value of the translation argument in his 
reference to the “exchanger’s usury.” If he 
could have added that the exchanger’s product 
is very often a short-weight, alloyed or coun- 
terfeit medium, if not wholly dross, I should 
have found myself in complete agreement with 
him. 

At the risk of quoting overmuch from this 
clear-visioned educator, I must repeat here 
one more paragraph from this book:* 


On the other hand, for those who master a modern 
tongue there is direct and intimate contact with 
growing, throbbing, intellectual life. Here live the 
arts, the constructive abilities, the politics, the reli- 
gion, and the ethics of a contemporaneous national 
group. On this basis one may establish sympathy, 
new systems of principles, the technique of an art; 
and out of the study and use of the foreign tongue 
may gain also that better mastery, through com- 
parison, of the structure of language—the technique 
of language art. 


Th this brief extract Dr. Hollister empha- 
sizes again the conception of foreign language 


study as an extension of the study of our own, 
as an aid to the mastery of language-technique, 
and as an instrument (I should say the only 
instrument) for the sympathetic comprehen- 
sion of human beings of other races and climes. 
I believe that he puts the case clearly and 
strongly. From this point of view, the study 
of modern foreign languages ought to be in- 
extricably bound up with other subjects of the 
curriculum—for example, with English and his- 
tory and geography in the schools; with English 
literature, with history, with economics, with 
art and architecture, with science, in the col- 
lege. Indeed, if we may be permitted to digress 
from the broadly cultural standpoint, it is 
generally admitted that a knowledge of foreign 
languages is a sine qua non for advanced studies 
not only in literature, but in practically all the 
arts and sciences. 

One can not blink the fact that the cultural 
conception of foreign language study is ipso 
facto in conflict with the purely vocational ideal 
advanced by some of our American educators. 
On this point the British Ministry of Education 
has expressed itself so pointedly in opposition 
to them that I venture to quote: 

It has been well said that the purpose of educa- 
tion is not so much to prepare children for their 
occupations as to prepare them against their occu- 
pations. It must develop in them the powers and 
interests that will make them the masters and not 
the slaves of their work.§ 


President Coolidge also warned us of the 
dangers of over-emphasis of the vocational in 
an article in Columbia some years ago, in which 
he said: 

The present methods of industry, with all their 
dependence upon invention and their subordination 
to science, are narrowing rather than broadening 
in their effect upon employees. This in no way 
detracts from the dignity of work, but it has pro- 
duced a kind of work which is very different in its 
effect upon the development of mankind... . This 
must be met by some counter tendency. There is 
but one, some kind of cultural activity. 


Nor is this observation applicable only to the 
individual; it is just as valid for a nation, par- 


4 Thid., p. 244. 

5 Quoted by Professor I. L. Kandel, Teachers College, 
Columbia University in School and Society, July 18, 1925, 
pp. 85-86. 
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ticularly a nation that devotes itself so whole- 
heartedly as ours to material progress of every 
sort. 

In 1780 John Adams wrote to his wife: 


I must study politics and war, that my sons may 
have liberty to study mathematics and philosophy, 
geography, natural history, naval architecture, navi- 
gation and commerce, and agriculture, in order to 
give their children a right to study painting, poetry, 
music, architecture, statuary, tapestry, and por- 
celain. 


One wonders whether our progress along 
the road he marked out would satisfy him, 
whether we have made advances in these lines 
in the last one hundred and fifty years at all 
commensurate with our increase in creature 
comforts. Whatever the answer may be, we 
must confess that material progress itself is 
forcing us to consider the necessity of develop- 
ing a broader outlook. Unless we are willing 
to turn our backs completely on advances in 
transportation and communication, of which we 
have had striking demonstrations recently, we 
must face the fact that national boundaries 
are not so restricting as in the past, national 
party-walls not so formidable. The imagina- 
tion, the curiosity, the interest of contemporary 
humanity have been awakened as never before 
to the importance of the study of civilizations 
and cultures that differ from one’s own. People 
no longer pause before traditional obstacles as 
they once did; the world is relatively smaller 
and its divers peoples are relatively closer 
neighbors than ever before, whether they want 
to be or not. National barriers are slowly being 
levelled, and that educator is stubborn indeed 
who would attempt by the practice of some 
modern obscurantism either to deny the fact 
or to impede the process—for it is a logical 
corollary to the march of civilization itself. 

If we are to meet the challenge of con- 
temporary civilization, we must have—among 
other things—more teaching of modern foreign 
languages; and—this is just as vital—we must 
have more effective teaching of them. We must 
begin the study of foreign languages earlier and 
continue it longer. We must insist that the 
pupil obtain more than a smattering of one 
language before he turns to another. We must 


increase the time allotted to foreign languages; 
for, as President William Mather Lewis has 
pointed out, it is hardly fair to speak of ‘‘three 
years of French” when one means too often 
merely three school years of 36 weeks each, in a 
class meeting at most five times a week but 
more generally only three, and with periods of 
35 to 40 minutes— minus the time devoted to 
discipline, school bookkeeping and visitors! We 
must reduce the size of these classes, realizing 
that it is almost hopeless to attempt to teach 
a foreign language in classes of more than thirty 
pupils except under the most unusual circum- 
stances. Last but not least, we must have 
better-prepared teachers. We must pay them 
better salaries if we expect them to study and 
travel abroad; we must give them leaves on 
part-pay if we expect them to make their sub- 
jects alive and interesting in the way that only 
those who have enjoyed foreign travel can do. 
We must protect the properly-trained American 
teacher of foreign languages against the some- 
what widespread belief that any “‘native’’ can 
teach his own language to American boys and 
girls, and we must protect the efficient ‘‘na- 
tive’”’ teacher who can teach from the competi- 
tion of his fellows who have merely drifted into 
such teaching—the all-too-common itinerant 
“foreign language professors” for whom school 
administrators—and some parents—have such 
a superstitious regard. 

When Cervantes said “The understanding of 
foreign languages is the first rung on the ladder 
of all the sciences,” he at least approximated 
the truth. Ability to read foreign languages is a 
practical tool of prime importance in the pur- 
suit of advanced knowledge of many kinds. 
Ability to speak them is an important indi- 
vidual and national asset. But it is primarily on 
its value as a natural prolongation in time and 
space of the mother tongue that the study of 
modern foreign languages must justify itself, 
in my opinion, as a necessary factor in American 
education. Only thus can it fulfill its function 
as a purveyor of “ripe understanding and many 
civil virtues” from abroad. 


HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE 
The George Washington University 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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Un Romanaer Juge @un Poete: Flaubert et 
de Lisle 


Leconte 


OUS ceux qui ont parcouru la Corre- 

s pondance de Gustave Flaubert connaissent 
le vif intérét que le romancier portait a la 
poésie pendant la plus grande partie de sa vie. 
Ce fut un genre auquel Flaubert resta long- 
temps sensible. La Correspondance ne se tait 
pas sur l’admiration qu’il manifesta 4 différentes 
époques de sa vie pour la poésie de Ronsard, 
de Victor Hugo, d’Alfred de Musset et de 
Théophile Gautier. On sait combien il prisait 
l’‘amitié de Louis Bouilhet et quelles heures ils 
passérent ensemble non seulement 4 se lire et 
i se polir mais aussi a ‘‘gueuler’’ quelques vers 
imagés, amples et sonores d’un poéte favori. 
On sait, du reste, quelles heures Flaubert 
gaspilla & la correction des vers, aujourd’hui 
oubliés, de Louise Colet et 4 lui donner des 
conseils qui furent trop rarement suivis. A 
l’époque méme ow il se tourmentait pour le 
style de Madame Bovary, il s’acharnait aussi aux 
vers de celle qu’il avait surnommée pour 
instant sa ’ Flaubert se constitua 
volontiers le “pion” de sa maitresse, ne laissant 
pas passer une seule occasion de lui enseigner 
l'art d’écrire. Les mots, les images, les allusions, 
les rythmes, tout devait passer au crible de sa 
critique impitoyable. Mais Flaubert ne s’arréta 
pas la. I] la sermonnait sur le besoin de lire 
les meilleurs auteurs. II faisait, dans l’espérance 
que Louise pourrait en profiter, l’analyse et la 
critique d’autres poétes. Parmi les plus belles 
pages que Flaubert ait écrites, et il y en a 
beaucoup dans la Correspondance qui ont la 
finesse d’un maitre critique, il serait difficile 
d’en trouver plus pénétrantes que celles qu’il 
adressa & Louise Colet au sujet de quelques 
vers de Leconte de Lisle. Si Louise en profita, 
on peut se le demander; mais peu importe, car 
personne ne lit plus aujourd’hui la poésie de 
Louise Colet. Pour nous, cependant, les qualités 
et les défauts que Flaubert a notés dans les 
vena du poéte parnassien sont une nouvelle 
révélation de l’art du romancier, de ses facons 


‘Muse.’ 


2 


3 


de penser et de ses théories poétiques. A cété 
de Flaubert le romancier, et c’est toujours le 
romancier qui parle méme quand il se présente 
en juge de la poésie, on voit Flaubert le critique, 
l’ennemi du mot mal choisi et de la pensée qui 
ne revét pas une belle forme. 

I] semble bien que Flaubert ait connu per- 
sonnellement Leconte de Lisle, quoique les 
allusions de la Correspondance soient, du moins 
pour l’époque que nous étudions ici, des plus 
vagues. Toujours hésitant 4 lui écrire directe- 
ment pour lui dire tout le bien qu’il pense de 
ses Poémes antiques, parce que, comme il 
l’explique, ‘“‘on est toujours dupe de ces bons 
mouvements-la,’! Flaubert l’avait pris, dés le 
moment ou parut son volume, en grande affec- 
tion. Il y a lieu de se demander si |’absence 
des lettres ne s’explique pas mieux par le fait 
que le romancier ne partage pas entiérement les 
idées théoriques du poéte.? Cependant, cette 
affection était bien quelque chose de plus que 
admiration qu’il aurait eue pour l’auteur et 
le poéte. C’était un sentiment qui tenait d’une 
sympathie grandissante, car Flaubert se sentait, 
tout comme Leconte de Lisle, un autre amant 
du Beau, presque un banni, “sur cette terre 
d’exil.’’ Voila pourquoi il s’était rué sur Leconte 
(c’est ainsi que Flaubert le nomme dans la 
Correspondance) ‘“‘avec soif.”” “Au bout de 
trois paroles que je lui ai entendu dire,” 
écrit-il, “je l’aimais d’une affection toute 
fraternelle.”’ C’est cette phrase-la, avec son 
allusion aux premiéres paroles de Leconte de 
Lisle, qui nous fait croire non seulement que 
Flaubert avait, pendant ses nombreux sé- 
hours 4 Paris, fait la connaissance du poéte, 
peut-étre chez Louise Colet, mais aussi qu’il 
s’agit d’une premiére recontre.* D’ailleurs, 


1 Flaubert, Gustave, Correspondance, 9 vols., Paris, 
Conard, 1926-1933, III, p. 159. 

2 bid. 

3 Cette lettre A Louise Colet est datée du 14 aoat 1853, 
a Trouville. Il n’y a dans la Correspondance que deux lettres 
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on raconte, d’une facon trés amusante, com- 
ment Flaubert et Leconte, chez Louise Colet, 
avaient, ou inopinément ou bien au dessein de 
Louise, surpris les attentions trop pressantes 
du vieux Villemain auprés de la Muse. 

En tout cas, que Flaubert efit fait la connais- 
sance de Leconte de Lisle ou non, et tout nous 
porte 4 croire qu’une rencontre avait eu lieu a 
une date indéterminée, le témoignage de la 
Correspondance ne laisse aucun doute sur |’ad- 
miration que le romancier éprouvait pour le 
poéte. Néanmoins, les qualités personnelles 
qu’il prisait le plus étaient celles qu’il aurait pu 
déduire, sans contact individuel, des oeuvres de 
Leconte. Pour lui, Leconte de Lisle est un pur, 
une personnalité énergique, voire un éner- 
guméne et un fanatique de ]’Art pour |’Art, un 
homme qui avait aussi son coété idéaliste et de 
hautes aspirations.* C’était un de ces coeurs 
convaincus qui pourraient, par leur conviction 
méme, beaucoup faire pour la littérature fran- 
caise.® Malgré l’absence de gaieté, le manque de 
romantisme que Flaubert croit apercevoir chez 
lui, il l’aime pour son indifférence au succés 
matériel et sa foi fanatique en |’Art.® 

Dans le méme paragraphe ot il qualifie le 
poéte d’énerguméne, Flaubert développe sa 
propre théorie du besoin de fanatisme dans 
l’art et pénétre ainsi au tréfonds du génie de 
Leconte de Lisle. 


Dans |’Art aussi, c’est le fanatisme de l’Art qui est le 
sentiment artistique. La poésie n’est qu’une maniétre de 
percevoir les objets extérieurs, un organe spécial qui tamise 
la matiére et qui, sans la changer, Ja transfigure. Eh bien, si 
vous voyez exclusivement le monde avec cette lunette-a, le 
monde sera teint de sa teinte et les mots pour exprimer votre 
sentiment se trouveront donc dans un rapport fatal avec 
les faits qui l’auront causé. II faut, pour bien faire une chose, 
que cette chose-la rentre dans votre constitution.” 


De cette fagon-la celui qui est né pour le 
métier et qui l’exerce avec acharnement pendant 
longtemps arrive au moment oil, instinctive- 
ment il tombe sur le mot juste. “De cette 
combinaison de l’innéité et de 1’éducation 
résulte le fact, le trait, le gout, le jet, enfin l’illumi- 
nation.’’8 

Prise dans son ensemble cependant, l’oeuvre 
de Leconte de Lisle n’est pas sans taches, et 
trés graves; du reste, les opinions de Leconte 
de Lisle ne sont pas toujours celles de Flaubert. 
Le romancier veut bien se laisser ravir par la 


beauté de ‘Midi,’ de “Dies Irae” et de 
l’hymne védique, ‘‘Soury4,” qu’il avait lus dans 
les Poémes antiques.° Mais malgré cet émer- 
veillement pour l’antiquité, qui est devenu 
chez lui presque une religion, Flaubert ne 
conseille jamais, comme le fait Leconte de 
Lisle, un retour a l’antiquité tellement complet 
que l’art serait ainsi réduit 4 une imitation 
servile; il s’apercoit bien qu’il s’agit d’em- 
prunter ses procédés a l’antiquité; mais ij 
s’apercgoit aussi trés bien que les Grecs jouis- 
saient d’une situation artistique que rien dans 
’époque moderne ne pourrait reproduire.' 
C’est sur ce point qu’il cherchait querelle a 
Leconte de Lisle pour sa préface aux Poémes 
antiques; il lui cherchait querelle aussi pour sa 
théorie du plastique. I! y a autre chose dans 
l’Art, croit-il, que “‘la rectitude des lignes et 
le poli des élément purement 
extérieur. ‘“‘La plastique du style n’est pas si 
large que l’idée entiére,”’ mais la faute n’en est 
pas a l’artiste, elle est 4 la langue et, dans le 


surfaces,”’ 


cas de Leconte de Lisle, puisqu’il n’a pas assez 
lu de classiques en sa langue, au fait qu’il ne 
connait pas 4 fond l]’outil dont il se sert." 
Flaubert avoue volontiers que Leconte de Lisle 





a l’adresse de Leconte de Lisle, la premitre, de 1871 et 
autre, de 1877. Voir aussi Fernand Calmettes, Lecovte ¢ 
Lisle et ses amis, Paris, Librairies-Imprimeries réunies 
s. d., pp. 73-75. 

* Flaubert, op. cit., III, pp. 148-149, 158. 

§ Jbid., p. 141. 

6 Ibid., pp. 304, 269, 231. 

7 Ibid., p. 149. Cf. ibid., p. 344: “La premiére qualité ( 
l’Art et son but est l’illusion.” Cf. aussi la phrase tir 
d’une lettre 4 Tourgueneff 4 propos du Nabab de Daude' 
“La Réalité, selon moi, ne doit étre qu’un trem plin.” Fiau 
bert, Gustave, Letires inédites d Tourgueneff. Présentatior 
et notes par Gérard Gailly, Monaco, Editions du Rocher 
1946, p. 154. 

8 [bid. 

9 Thid., p. 158. 

10 Thid., p. 157. Cf. aussi un trés beau passage, 7bid., pI 
281-282, trop long a citer mais od l’essentiel se réduit 4 
quelques phrases: “La forme antique est insuffisante 4 nos 
besoins et notre voix n’est pas faite pour chanter ces as 
simples. Soyons aussi artistes qu’eux [les Grecs] si nous 
pouvons, mais autrement qu’eux. La conscience du gente 
humain s’est élargie depuis Homére. Le ventre de Sancho 
Panga fait craquer la ceinture de Vénus. Au lieu de nous 
acharner a reproduire de vieux chics, il faut s’évertuer 4 en 
inventer de nouveaux. Je crois que Delisle est peu dans ces 
idées.” 

1 [bid., pp. 157-158. 
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a de la grandeur et sait ce que c’est qu’un bon 
vers (Flaubert lui-cméme en a cité), mais les 
bons vers ne se trouvent que parsemés a 
travers ses poemes. Un défaut plus grave, 
cependant, une tache plus grosse qu’il signale 
dans la poésie de Leconte de Lisle est son 
manque de rapidité, de netteté et l’absence de 
tout relief.” Leconte de Lisle n’a pas non plus 
le don de faire voir et ses couleurs méme ont 
une sorte de teinte grise. Ce manque de couleur, 
la couleur en mouvement (c'est Flaubert qui 
souligne) doit s’attribuer 4 ce manque de gaieté 
dans sa vie que nous avons déja signalé. 
Flaubert croyait qu’un peu de gaieté ne lui 
ferait pas le moindre mal et, en conseiller 
officieux qu’il fut par moments, s’enhardit 
jusqu’a lui suggérer, par |’intermédiaire de 
Louise Colet, le reméde a ce défaut, ‘‘une bonne 
bougresse, une gaillarde gaie, amusante, une 
femme & scintillement.’’ Une autre fois, il 
s’exprime ainsi: 

ne chose lui manque: le sens comique. Je défie ce gargon 
de me faire rire, et c’est quelque chose, le rire: c’est le 
dédain et la compréhension mélés, et en somme la plus 
haute manitre de voir la vie, “le propre de homme,” 
comme dit Rabelais." 


Flaubert est tellement persuadé que |’un des 
grands défauts dans la vie et dans le talent de 
Leconte de Lisle est son manque de gaieté qu’il 
suggére méme 4 Louise Colet qu’elle pourrait 
elle-méme lui faire du bien. 

Et je persiste & soutenir que si tu pouvais offrir a 
Leconte quelque chose de beau et de violent, charnellement 
parlant, cela lui ferait du bien. I] faudrait qu’un vent 
chaud dissipat les brumes de son coeur. Ne vois-tu pas que 
ce pauvre poéte est fatigué de passions, de réves et de 
mistres. I] a eu un grand excts de coeur; un petit amour lui 


ferait pitié; les excessifs sont dangereux, un peu de farce ne 
nuirait pas.'5 


Malheureusement quand Flaubert entre- 
prend de faire l’analyse détaillée d’une piéce, il 
souligne seulement les défauts et ne dit presque 
jamais ce qu’il aime. La Corres pondance ne nous 
laisse que ses commentaires sur le “Tigre,” 
poéme qu’il aime, dit-il, moins que le “‘Boeuf.’’!® 
Les taches qu’il signale ont toutes trait a 
l'inégalité et au caractére disparate de la piéce 
qui comprend deux parties dont la seconde, 
Flaubert l’avoue volontiers, est superbe. Mais 
Leconte de Lisle voulut étre métaphysicien et 
précis & la fois ce qui, par le choix d’épithétes 


qui ne conviennent pas toujours 4 la nature de 
son tableau, l’améne a des inexactitudes. De 
Lisle a créé deux images fausses, d’abord quand 
il fit dormir le tigre, le ventre en |’air!’ et 
ensuite quand il appliqua au python |’épithéte 
‘“‘musculeux.’”!§ Dans le vers: 


La langue rude et rose va pendant 


Flaubert signale non seulement la qualité dure 
mais trouve aussi que “‘va pendant” est exagéré 
de tournure.!® Quant au vers: 


Toute rumeur s’éteint autour de son repos, 


il n’aime pas les mots “rumeur” et “repos” 
parce qu’ils sont presque métaphysiques et lui 
semblent d’un effet mou et lache. D’ailleurs, au 
milieu d’une description aussi nette et aussi 


66.98 


précise que celle du tigre, “‘s’éteint,’’ déja 
métaphysique et métaphorique, est superflu.?° 
Le disparate se compléte par |’introduction, 
trop vite, de la panthére, du python et de la 
cantharide; ainsi Leconte de Lisle perd de vue 
son tigre qui devrait occuper le premier plan. 
Le plan secondaire n’est pas assez long, assez 
développé et ne produit aucun effet si ce n’est 
l’encombrement du plan principal. Et pourquoi 
le poéte dit-il “roi rayé”’ en parlant du tigre? 


2 Flaubert fait dépendre le relief d’une “vue profonde, 
d’une pénétration, de Vobjectif.” A son avis, pour bien 
produire la réalité extérieure, il faut qu’elle pénétre en nous 
“4 nous faire presque crier.” JLid., p. 269. 

13 Jbid., IV, pp. 14-15. 

14 Tbid., p. 33. 

18 Jbid., LIT, p. 305. 

16 C’est ainsi qu’il désigne “Les Jungles” et ‘‘Fultus 
Hyacintho,” celui-ci tiré du recueil, Poémes antiques, celui- 
la, des Poémes barbares. “‘Fultus Hyacintho” fut publié pour 
la premiére fois dans la Revue des Deux Mondes le 15 
février 1855. La lettre, numéro 448 de la Correspondance, 
porte la date du 28 décembre 1853. Ou Flaubert lut la 
piéce en manuscrit, ou bien la date de cette lettre est 
fausse. “Les Jungles” parurent dans le méme numéro de la 
méme revue. II] y aurait lieu de se demander si Flaubert ne 
vit pas les manuscrits puisqu’il donne aux poémes des 
titres qui ne s’accordent pas avec les titres publiés. Voir 
Leconte de Lisle, Poésies complétes, Paris, Librairie Al- 
phonse Lemerre, 1927, t. IV, pp. 285, 308. 

17 Flaubert, op. cit., III, p. 417. Voici les vers dont il 
s’agit: 

La béte formidable, habitante des jungles, 
S’endort, le ventre en I’air, et dilate ses ongles. 

18 Tbid., pp. 417-418. Je cite le vers du po’me: 

Le python musculeux, aux écailles d’agate, 

19 Thid., p. 417. 

20 bid. 
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“Le roi rayé,” explique Flaubert, voila un accolement 
de mots disparates: le roi (métaphore) rayé (technique). Si 
c’est roi qui est l’idée principale, il faut une épithéte 
dérivant de Vidée de roi. Si c’est rayé, au contraire, sur 
qui doit se porter |’attention, il faut un substantif en rap- 
port avec rayé, et il faut appeler le tigre d’un nom qui, 
dans la nature, ait des raies. Or un roi n’est pas rayé.?! 

Malgré tout ce qu’il y a de disparate dans 
le poéme, et c’est 14 son grand défaut si nous 
interprétons bien les remarques de Flaubert, il 
a son mérite, surtout dans l’ampleur de vers 
comme 


Mais l’ombre en nappe noire a l’horizon descend 


et 


Le vent passe au sommet des bambous, iI s’envole 
Et 


et dans la vérité exacte d’un vers comme 


Le frisson de la faim fait palpiter son flanc.” 


On cherche inutilement dans la Corres pon- 
dance d’autres signes d’admiration pour l’oeuvre 
de Leconte de Lisle; on doit avouer qu’on 
trouve trés peu de choses: trois piéces et quel- 
ques vers, surtout si l’on ajoute que Flaubert 
jugea assez sévérement les inégalités qu’il 
n’est pas difficile de découvrir dans les poémes 
de son froid contemporain. La composition peu 
serrée, le tissu généralement lache, les milieux 
“noyés”’ de ses poémes”™ ne sont, en somme, que 
d’autres marques du disparate dont Flaubert 
avait découvert de nombreux exemples. Se 
servant d’une image pittoresque et vigoureuse, 
comme il en avait l’habitude, Flaubert exprime 
ainsi son jugement sur la composition acci- 
dentée sinon inégale de Leconte: 

Ses plans généralement sont trop ensellés, comme on 
dirait en termes de maquignons; |’échine de l’idée fléchit au 
milieu, ce qui fait que la téte porte au vent. Il donne aussi 
dans l’idée forte, dans la grande pensée. Pour un homme 
qui aime les Grecs, je le trouve peu humain au sens psycho- 
logique. Voila pour le moral.* 


Tous ceux qui se donneront la peine de feuil- 
leter les lettres de Flaubert écrites 4 l’époque de 
Madame Bovary (1851-1857), devront consta- 
ter que ces remarques, formulées par le ro- 
mancier sur le poéte du Parnasse, sont, malgré 
leur rareté et leur briéveté, trés pénétrantes et 
trés révélatrices; en effet, elles sont les plus 
approfondies qu’il ait écrites au moment de la 
composition de son chef-d’oeuvre. Elles ne sont 
pas de simples boutades comme il avait |’habi- 


tude d’en lancer, plus jeune, quand une oeuvre 
l’enthousiasmait ou le dégotitait 4 l’excés. Elles 
constituent un véritable jugement d’ensemble, 
sincére et nettement énoncé mais, a vrai dire, 
incomplet, car 4 notre sens, il y aurait eu beau- 
coup de bien a dire de piéces comme “ Midi” ou 
“Dies Irae.’’ Or, Flaubert ne l’a pas dit. Mais 
il est évident qu’il connait intimement la tour- 
nure d’esprit de Leconte de Lisle, laquelle par 
bien des cétés ressemble 4 la sienne. C’est ainsi 
que Flaubert, en transcrivant pour Louise 
Colet ses impressions, dévoile sa propre tour- 
nure d’esprit et quelques-unes de ses théories 
sur l’art qu’il se mettait lui-méme, en romancier, 
a pratiquer. 

Certains défauts qu’il reproche a Leconte de 
Lisle portent sur la forme et 4 ce propos il ne 
faut point oublier que nous avons ici affaire au 
romancier qui critique le poéte. Flaubert, dont 
l’intérét se portera progressivement de plus en 
plus au roman contemporain s’il faut en croire 
les commentaires qu’il nous a laissés dans la 
Correspondance, surtout aprés 1862, applique 4 
la poésie les mémes principes de logique et de 
bon sens qu’il va élaborer plus tard en jugeant 
les romans de ses amis. II n’est guére possible 
de voir, par exemple, une grande différence 
entre le caractére “ensellé” des plans, le manque 
de netteté et de rapidité, pour ne rien dire de 
la composition inégale et mal enchainée que 
Flaubert blame chez Leconte de Lisle d’une 
part et les baisses de style signalées 4 son ami 
Feydeau 4 propos de Daniel.** Flaubert est 
intarissable sur les scénes et les conversations 
qu'il faut mieux mettre en relief, sur les pro- 
cédés 4 employer pour corriger les défauts et 
les faiblesses de ce roman. 

Pour Flaubert, cependant, tout ce qui avait 
trait 4 la forme, 4 la “plastique du style,” 
était superficiel et d’ordre secondaire. Un bon 
style, un extérieur impeccable, s’agissait-i! du 
roman ou de la poésie, ne comblait pas le vide 


21 Tbid., p. 418. 

2 Ibid. 

% Tbid., p. 158. 

* Ibid., p. 230. C’est ainsi que Flaubert décrit |a 
tendance chez Leconte de Lisle 4 mettre au début et 4 |a 
fin de ses poémes les images précises, les idées fortes ct 4 
“noyer” les milieux. 

% On trouvera les commentaires de Flaubert sur Daniel 
dans la Correspondance, t. IV, lettres 594-599 et 603-604, 
passim. 
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que laisse l’absence du sens de la vie et ce fut 
précisément cela qui faisait défaut chez Leconte 
de Lisle: il ne s’est pas pénétré du sens de la 
réalité extérieure. I] est resté, pour ainsi dire, 
étranger 4 la réalité qu’il voulait peindre, une 
sorte d’anachronisme dans le monde du XIX®* 
siécle; il n’avait pas ‘‘son modéle net, devant 
les yeux’”6 et, conséquence inévitable, de |’avis 
de Flaubert, la composition, la profondeur en 
souffraient. Ce n’est qu’en précisant l’image de 
son modéle que Leconte aurait pu éviter tout 
le disparate et toutes les inégalités des plans 
secondaires dont son oeuvre est défigurée. 

Il y a done pour Flaubert quelque chose de 
plus important dans l’art que la perfection de 
forme. En effet, les remarques que l’auteur de 
Madame Bovary a consacrées aux vers de Le- 
conte de Lisle, quelque sommaires qu’elles 
soient, tiendront leur importance par leur 
pénétration et leur caractére fondamental car 
Flaubert nous a passé la clef de la parenté quo 
doit exister entre toutes les oeuvres littéraires 
qui méritent le nom d’oeuvre d’art. Douer 
l’oeuvre d’art, que ce soit roman ou poésie, 
d’une belle forme, c’est lui donner seulement un 
bon corps. I] lui faut aussi une 4me, un souffle 
intérieur qu’elle ne saurait avoir que si l’artiste 
posséde & son tour le sens de la vie, la capacité 


de devenir un créateur, c’est-a-dire un poéte au 
sens étymologique du mot. Par 1a, le roman 
tient de la poésie et le romancier se rapproche 
du poéte. C’est le sens de la vie qui devient 
indispensable a tout artiste ayant la prétention 
de tenir le role de poéte ainsi concu. II n’est 
donc pas surprenant de voir un romancier 
comme Flaubert qui a, lui, le sens de la vie, 
aborder la poésie comme le roman en leur 
appliquant 4 tous les deux les mémes critéres. 
Le réle du romancier n’est guére différent de 
celui du poéte qui, lui aussi, est intermédiaire 
entre la réalité, sa matiére premiére, et |’Art. 
La nature et la réalité pour Flaubert ne sont 
que le point de départ; l’artiste, qu’il soit 
poéte ou romancier, a |’obligation de les trans- 
former et de les transfigurer pour qu’elles 
possédent une vérité supérieure. Poéte ou 
romancier, l’artiste doit créer l’illusion de la 
vérité, l’illusion de la vie. On a l’impression que 
Flaubert trouve dans |’oeuvre de Leconte de 
Lisle une certaine beauté mais que c’est une 
beauté glaciale en ce sens qu’elle manque le 
souffle nécessaire pour vivifier toute oeuvre 
artistique. 
ROBERT H. CARDEW 
University of Cincinnati 


% Ibid., p. 269. 
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Ricardo Gullon, biografo y critico de escritores 
espanoles* 


UANDO en espera de que comenzara la 

reunién del ‘‘Grupo de Discusién V”’ en la 
asamblea anual de M.L.A.,! conversdbamos 
varios profesores acerca del movimiento liter- 
ario en la Espafia contemporanea, alguien cité 
con elogio el nombre de Ricardo Gullén, 
refiriéndose a uno de sus articulos de critica 
publicado en la revista espafiola ‘‘Insula.”’ Otro 
colega me hizo entonces esta pregunta: gen qué 
universidad enseha Gull6én?. Y a todos causé 
extrafieza mi respuesta. Aunque ha dado con- 
ferencias en muchas provincias de Espafia y 
explicé dos cursillos sobre temas literarios en la 
Universidad Internacional de Santander, Ri- 
cardo Gullén no es un profesional de la en- 
sefianza, ni de la literatura. Es, profesional- 
mente, un jurista. Pertenece a ese tipo de 
intelectuales espafioles, que dedicados con 
brillantez al ejercicio de una carrera—especial- 
mente el derecho, la medicina o la burocracia 
oficial—, se sienten de tal modo atraidos por 
las letras que a ellas dedican buena parte de 
su tiempo, logrando positivos éxitos en la pro- 
ducci6n literaria. Son médicos, cémo el doctor 
Ramén y Cajal, gloria cientifica de los tiempos 
modernos, que fué también escritor de mérito, 
o cémo Gregorio Maranén, cuya obra literaria 
no es menos valiosa que su labor clinica. O son 
juristas, c6mo Leopoldo Alas, “‘Clarin,’”’ que se 
ganaba la vida explicando una catedra de 
Derecho en la Universidad de Oviedo y fué, 
segtin nadie ignora, novelista y critico de 
excepcional valia; o cémo Angel Ossorio y 
Gallardo, que fallecid hace pocos afios, expa- 
triado, en Buenos Aires, dejando un recuerdo 
magnifico en su triple calidad de patriota, de 
abogado y de escritor, Jurista es también pro- 
fesionalmente Ricardo Gullén, jurista presti- 
gioso que desempefia el cargo de Fiscal en la 
Audiencia de Santander, semejante en sus 
funciones al que aqui llamamos “Federal, or 
State Attorney.” Pero su devocién por el arte— 
literatura, pintura, escultura—es tal, que le 


ha llevado a escribir numerosos estudios a que 
luego he de referirme. No se nota en sus escritos 
influencia alguna de la tipica formacién uni- 
versitaria del abogado—si se le notara seria 
probablemente un defecto—, pero tal vez su 
cultura literaria se refleje, avalordndolos, en los 
informes que pronuncia ante los Tribunales de 
Justicia. El interés que mi breve referencia 
desperté en aquel pequeno grupo de profesores, 
me ha movido a traer aqui esta resefia de las 
actividades de Gullén como biégrafo y critico 
de escritores espanioles. 

Nacié R. G. en 1908; en la noble tierra de 
Leén, que fué cuna de escritores tan diferentes 
como Francisco José de Isla, el satirico, y 
Enrique Gil, el romantico. Hijo de un notable 
jurisconsulto—que no ha podido ejercitar sus 
grandes aptitudes de escritor porque la pro- 
fesidn de abogado le exigiéd todo su tiempo— 
R. G. estudié en la Universidad de Madrid la 
carrera de Derecho, licencidndose en 1929. 
Previos dificiles ejercicios de oposicién selectiva, 
ingres6 en la Carrera Fiscal (1933), y ha pres- 
tado servicios en las Audiencias de Soria, 
Madrid y Alicante; ahora est4 destinado en la 
de Santander. Residid durante un afio en 
Francia, y ha viajado extensamente por Bélgica, 
Alemania y Portugal. Ha recorrido todas las 
provincias de Espafia, y en 1934 siguié a pie la 
histérica ruta del Cid. Ha colaborado en la 
espafiola ‘‘Revista de Occidente” y en varias 
extranjeras. En 1935 fué critico literario de 
“Diario de Madrid” y en 1936 de “Heraldo de 
Madrid.” Desde 1946 ejerce la critica en la 
excelente revista ‘“‘Insula,’’ de Madrid. Colabora 
también con frecuencia en periddicos diarios. 

No he podido, por razones obvias, reunir toda 


* A paper read at the Thirty-Fifth Annual Meeting o/ 
the Central States Modern Language Teachers Association 
St. Louis, Missouri, May 2-3, 1952. 

1 Me refiero a la 66 asamblea general de la “Modem 
Language Association of America,” celebrada en Detroit 


los dfas 23-29 de diciembre de 1951. 
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la ya copiosa produccién de R. G., pero sf una 
gran parte. Puede clasificarse en los siguientes 
grupos: a) estudios biograficos; b) ensayos y 
articulos de critica sobre escritores espafioles; 
c) ensayos y articulos de cr{tica sobre escritores 
extranjeros; d) estudios sobre arte (pintura y 
escultura); y c) escritos varios. 

Dos estudios biograficos ha publicado R. G.: 
uno titulado Vida de Pereda, y otro, Cisne sin 
lago. Vida y obra de Enrique Gil y Carrasco.* 

La Vida de Pereda es un detallado trabajo 
biogr4fico, de tipo moderno, en el que se reflejan 
no sdlo la personalidad sino las condiciones y 
el ambiente en que vivid el insigne novelista 
montafés. Gullén ha tenido buenas oportuni- 
dades de captar todos los elementos biograficos 
de Pereda, pues hace afios que reside en San- 
tander, y precisamente en el numero 22 del 
Muelle, muy cerca del numero 4, que es el de 
la casa donde habit6 con su familia, desde 1882, 
el autor de Pewias Arriba. Con una diferencia, 
pues, de medio siglo, el bidgrafo cruza todos 
los dias los mismos lugares por dénde pasaba 
su biografiado. A través de las paginas de este 
libro, sigue el lector la existencia y la labor 
literaria de Pereda bajo la luz vivisima de una 
certera interpretacién del hombre y de todas 
sus actividades. 

E] ensayo sobre Gil y Carrasco no es, y ya lo 
indica su titulo, un trabajo puramente bio- 
grafico. En él se estudian conjuntamente el 
hombre y la obra, que en este escritor romantico 
guardan estrecho enlace. No se ha limitado 
R. G. a reunir datos ya publicados y componer 
con ellos el libro, sino que merced a laboriosas 
investigaciones logré6 obtener 40 documentos 
inéditos relativos a Enrique Gil, que se insertan 
al final del volumen. Muy atractiva es la figura, 
tipica y medularmente romAntica, del exquisito 
poeta y autor de El Senor de Bembibre, obra que 
se considera como la mejor novela de su género. 
R. G, resefia la vida de este paradigma viviente 
del romanticismo espafiol: su infancia en la 
melancélica dulzura del Bierzo, sus estudios en 
Astorga y Valladolid, su revelacién literaria en 
la Corte, sus viajes, sus actividades diplomati- 
cas y su prematura muerte lejos del sol de la 
patria. El estudio de la corta pero delicada obra 
poética de Gil y Carrasco es primorosa y muy 
penetrante el andlisis de la novela. ‘‘Vierte en 
su libro—dice el biédgrafe—el contenido del 


alma: ecos de viejas baladas, el paisaje de 
sus correrfas moceriles, la sombra de una juvenil 
pasion, la nostalgia del pasado y la reflexién 
sobre la inevitable ruina de cuanto existe.” 

Dos extensos ensayos de R. G., referentes a la 
valoracién critica de escritores espafioles, han 
llegado a mis manos: trata uno del poeta Garcia 
Tassara, y el otro del critico Leopoldo Alas, 
“Clarin.’ 

“Tassara, Duque de Europa.” Contiene el 
ensayo asi titulado, en primer término, una 
biografia bastante detallada de este poeta tan 
poco conocido ahora, quiza porque es dificil 
encontrar ejemplares de sus poesias. R.G. relata 
su vida de periodista, politico, diputado y 
diplomatico (fué embajador en Washington diez 
afios), en la que tuvo ficiles y sefalados 
triunfos, y traza con expresivos rasgos su 
psicologia, quizis un poco extrafia y contra- 
dictoria. Influido por Donoso Cortés, Tassara 
tiene una visidn catastréfica del mundo de 
aquel tiempo, y su preocupacion por el porvenir 
de Europa sugiere a Gullén, recordando las 
inclinaciones aristocraticas del poeta, el sim- 
bélico titulo que le adjudica. Parece que sus 
articulos, politicos principalmente, no merecen 
pasar a la historia. Su poesia, en cambio, debe 
colocarse, segin Menéndez y Pelayo, inmedia- 
tamente después de la de los dioses mayores de 
la lirica del siglo XIX. R. G. dedica la mayor 
parte del ensayo al andlisis de la obra poética de 
Tassara, que clasifica en la corriente romantica, 
aunque caracterizada por personal reciedumbre 
de tonos. Pesimista, si, y hondamente afectado 
por la idea de la muerte, pero nunca con acentos 
quejumbrosos. No vibraba en su lirica la cuerda 
del amor; nunca lo sintid intensamente, y 
hasta sus relaciones intimas con la Avellaneda 
fueron para él solamente aventura fugaz, aun 
cuando dieron vida a una nifia, fallecida a los 
pocos meses. El trabajo de Gullén es completo 
y permite al lector una adecuada valoracién de 
este poeta. 

El] ensayo sobre ‘‘Clarin, critico literario” es 


2 Vida de Pereda. Editora Nacional. Madrid. 1944. 
Cisne sin lago. Vida y obra de Enrique Gil y Carrasco. Insula. 
Madrid. 1951. 

3 “*Boletin de la Biblioteca de Menéndez Pelayo.”” Afio 
XXII. Junio de 1946. Nam. 2. “Clarin, critico literario.” 
Publicaciones de la Facultad de Filosofia y Letras. Separata 


de la revista “‘Universidad,” de Zaragoza. Nam. 3 de 1949. 
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el mejor estudio que se ha hecho sobre este 
aspecto de la gran figura literaria de Leopoldo 
Alas. Me atreveria a decir que el unico bueno. 
No suele reconocerse a tan notable escritor la 
importancia que tiene, quizd porque sdlo 
escribié una novela grande, y porque hay quién, 
equivocadamente, considera el cuento—género 
en que fué maestro—empresa literaria de 
segunda categoria. Gullén, jurista y critico, 
enjuicia la personalidad de “‘Clarin,” jurista y 
critico también. Y esta en su propio terreno. 
2No es la critica, en su esencia, un ‘‘dar a cada 
uno lo suyo,”’ segtin clasica definicién de la 
justicia?. Guiado tal vez por profundas afini- 
dades—aun siendo tan distinta la manera de 
ejercer la critica uno y otro—R. G. cala hondo 
al examinar la interesante personalidad y la 
valiosa produccidn de Alas. La vida laboriosa de 
este hombre, que fué exponente de la cultura 
literaria espafiola en la segunda mitad del siglo 
XIX; sus preocupaciones ideolégicas, muy de 
intelectual de aquel tiempo; su liberalismo com- 
prensivo y tolerante, de racionalista y de 
patriota; su concepto de la critica como orienta- 
cién, depurativo y cauterio; su moralismo 
rigido y su culto indeclinable a los principios 
de justicia; su doctrina estética acerca de la 
novela y de la poesia son, entre otros, temas 
clarividentemente analizados en este ensayo. 
Como sintesis del juicio de Gullén sobre Alas 
voy a copiar solamente, en obsequio a la 
brevedad, algunos conceptos que figuran al final 
de su estudio: ‘‘Reaparece una cuestién impor- 
tante:¢fué justo ‘“Clarin’’?. Mi respuesta es 
afirmativa, pero no sin reservas. Fué justo casi 
siempre, no siempre. No es posible negar (pues 
no se trata de forjar una leyenda sino de 
precisar con exactitud el perfil de Alas) que 
habia en el caracter de éste una cierta tendencia 
a la polémica, una propensién a dejarse llevar 
por no sé qué intemperante violencia contra sus 
contradictores e incluso contra ciertos escritores 
y personas que no le eran simpaticas.” “Al 
severo “‘Clarin,’’ a este hombre con fama de 
duro, enemigo de capillas y pandillas, hay algo 
que le quita las aristas, cuando no le desarme. 
Ese algo es la amistad (recuérdese su devocién 
por Castelar, por Campoamor).” ‘Grande 
como novelista, no supera en ese aspecto a 
algunos de sus contempordaneos; a todos deja 
atrdés notoriamente—aun siendo su estatura 


menos elevada que en la creacién narrativa 
en el esfuerzo critico, en el empefio de establecer 
en el revuelto mundo de las letras de su 
tiempo un poco de orden (un poco de orden; es 
decir, un poco de justicia).”’ 

En este grupo de ensayos debo mencionar 
—mencionar solamente, pues no he tenido la 
fortuna de leerlo—el que sobre ‘“‘La poesia de 
Jorge Guillén” escribiéd Gullén en colaboracién 
con José Manuel Blecua.* 

Estudio muy bien logrado, en el que se 
ponen al descubierto las raices y se analiza la 
savia de todo el movimiento de la literatura 
contemporanea, es el titulado ‘‘Inventario de 
medio siglo,” que aparecid en la _ revista 
“Tnsula,” numeros 57 y 58. La primera parte 
esta dedicada al examen de los valores espiri- 
tuales recién descubiertos, que iban a sefalar 
nuevas rutas a la literatura con perfiles de 
renovacion tan radical muchas veces como la 
que iniciéd Picasso en las artes plasticas. E! 
psicoanalisis de Freud, la teoria del inconsciente 
colectivo de Yung, la angustia existencial de 
Kierkegaard, la ambiciédn imaginativa del 
surrealismo, la dialéctica materialista de! 
marxismo, el renuevo espiritualista y el neo- 
realismo por fin, son fuerzas que Gullén examina 
como claves interpretativas de la literatura en 
los ultimos cincuenta afios. 

En la segunda parte estudia concretamente 
el movimiento literario espaol. Para R. G. el 
perfodo de la media centuria principia con la 
‘“‘Generacién de 1898,” que considera reformista 
no revolucionaria. Sus escritores no pretenden 
destruir, sino enderezar. ‘““Es un cambio sus- 
tancial en la manera de abordar ciertos prob- 
lemas, embarullados y achavacanados por |os 
epigonos del realismo y del naturalismo; mas 
la ideologia de Azorin y Baroja difiere poco de 
la de Galdés y Echegaray. Mentalidades de 
burgués liberal, que determinan parecida visi6n 
del mundo. Ahora, en la mitad del siglo, 
advertimos entre las disparidades algunas 
coincidencias considerabies.” A continuacién 
va sefialando el critico las caracteristicas de la 
obra de cada uno de los “noventayochistas.” 
“Unamuno, desde Salamanca o desde él 
destierro, deja oir su palabra reverberada, 
transida de angustia existencial, ensefia el no- 


’ 


4“La poesfa de Jorge Guillén.” “Estudios Literarios.” 
Zaragoza. 1949. 
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conformismo y la protesta, grita su desesper- 
acién 0 su esperanza, se contradice, polemiza 
contra todos y también contra si. Poco a poco 
se convierte en mito:el mito Unamuno, nacido 
de sus propias palabras.”’ Con pulso igualmente 
seguro traza la silueta literaria de los restantes 
escritores de la ‘‘Generacién del 98.” 

“En la tercera década del siglo—dice Gullén 
los del 98 ceden el mando a escritores algo mas 
jovenes.”’ Ortega y Gasset se convierte en la 
figura clave del periodo 1923-1936. La ‘“‘Re- 
vista de Occidente,”’ que él fund6 y dirigid, es 
el faro de la nueva generacion de intelectuales y 
artistas. “‘La critica filoséfica de Ortega ofrece 
densas sintesis de problemas y obras actuales.”’ 
Rk. G. sigue examinando la significacién de las 
principales figuras literarias de la primera 
mitad de este siglo con precisién y acierto 
dificilmente superables. Los limites que he 
tenido que imponer a este trabajo me impiden 
extender mas la referencia. 

Desde 1949 a la fecha—no tengo a mano la 
coleccién de los tres afios anteriores—han 
aparecido en “Insula’’ otros cinco estudios 
criticos de Gullén relativos a escritores es- 
pafioles. Sélo uno de ellos se refiere a una figura 
no contemporanea: Gertrudis Gomez de Avel- 
laneda, ‘“‘La Divina Tula.’”’ Se publicé en el 
numero 62 de la citada revista con el titulo de 
“Tula, la incomprendida.” Sin prescindir de la 
valoracién critica—R. G. se extrafia de que esté 
olvidada ahora una escritora que goz6 en vida 
de tanto prestigio—, el trabajo se dedica mas 
bien al andlisis de la psicologia de esta mujer, 
que fué siempre llama viva y ondulante sin 
alcanzar la satisfecha quietud de sentirse 
comprendida. 

Los otros cuatro estudios, de que voy a 
tratar por el orden crondlogico con que re- 
spectivamente se publicaron en ‘Insula”’ 
(nimeros 40-66-70 y 71), se refieren a escri- 
tores contemporaneos. 

Se titula el primero ‘‘Unidad en la obra de 
Antonio Machado.” Es natural que Gullén se 
sienta atrafdo por la obra de este gran poeta de 
nuestro siglo, a quién muchos consideramos el 
primero de todos; y frente a la opinién de un 
critico extranjero que observa, con mirada 
superficial o incomprensiva, “la ausencia de 
arte consciente, de filosofia y de preocupacién 
religiosa . .. en la obra de los primeros afios,”’ 


sostiene la absoluta unidad que se aprecia en la 
obra de Machado a través de cerca de cuarenta 
afios de literatura, siempre fiel, hasta la muerte, 
a su personalidad bien definida. ‘“‘Rechazo 
desde luego—dice R. G.—la tesis de que pudiera 
no ser consciente el arte de Machado joven, 
como la rechazaria en el supuesto de cualquier 
otro artista verdadero.” ‘“‘La unidad de la obra 
de Machado se advierte asimismo en la perma- 
nencia de sus ideas centrales, de las que consti- 
tuyen el nucleo de su pensamiento. La con- 
cepcién del tiempo como fundamento de la 
vida, como determinante de la _ existencia 
humana y por tanto del mismo ser del hombre, 
no es resultado de sus lecturas existencialistas, 
particularmente de sus lecturas de Heidegger, 
cuya obra demostré conocer bien, precedién- 
dolas en mas de veinte afios.”’ Por lo que 
respecta a la muerte, el poeta, en su reaccién 
ante la de Abel Martin ‘‘mas suena a estoico 
que a otra cosa.’’ ‘‘Se ha de tener en cuenta que 
Machado nunca fué hombre de acentuada 
religiosidad.’”’ Yo creo que no pasé de una 
“creencia lirica’? en Dios, con marcado reflejos 
panteistas. Y, desde luego, no tuvo nunca la 
menor inclinacién a ninguna secta religiosa. 

En su analisis de “El Cuarto Cdantico de 
Jorge Guillén,” R. G. llega a la intima pro- 
fundidad de la gran creacién de este exquisito 
poeta, colega nuestro en Wellesley. “Cantico— 
dice al principio de su estudio—es un fruto 
lentamente madurado y ya en su plenitud; 
plenitud conseguida del modo mas natural. 
Los poemas surgieron obedeciendo a un impulso 
irresistible, a la necesidad de cantar el mundo 
en todos sus momentos, aspectos y dimensiones. 
E] jubilo de ser y el jubilo de existir provocan el 
céntico del poeta, cristalizando en poesias que 
responden a multiples incitaciones.” Juicio 
sintético, que justifica a continuacién con 
ejemplos seleccionados de los diez mil versos de 
la obra. 

En el tercer articulo trata R.G. de “‘Ideal- 
ismo y técnica de Camilo José Cela uno de los 
valores mas destacados de la actual novelistica 
espafiola. Sefiala Gullén el hecho de que ‘“‘la 
galeria de sus personajes propende a lo mons- 
truoso: busca en la vida y en cada persona lo 
que puede haber de anormal,” pero hay “un 
sustancial cambio: en Pascual Duarte (una no- 
vela anterior) lo monstruoso era el tipo; en 
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La Colmena (obra que motiva el articulo) los 
tipos pueden pasar por corrientes, lo monstruoso 
radica en la exclusividad de su obsesi6n.”’ Pero 
para Cela “los personajes que objetivamente 
parecen anormales no son sino moneda comin, 
porque piensa que el hombre es puro nido de 
instintos, refugio de voracidades absorbentes y 
dominadoras.” En “esta curiosa deformacién 
de la realidad” ve R. G. “‘un idealismo al revés, 
negativo y pesimista, pero idealismo sin duda.” 
La técnica del novelista ‘‘es adecuada al asunto 
y a las intenciones del autor.’”’ ‘“‘No hay pro- 
tagonistas.”” La aventura individual ‘‘cede el 
paso a la crénica de una colectividad, en este 
caso a la pequefia burguesia madrilefia durante 
los alos 1942-1944” 

FE] cuarto estudio lleva por titulo ‘‘Pedro 
Salinas, novelista,’’ y se publicé en el numero 
de noviembre ultimo, pocos dias antes de que 
perdiéramos para siempre al querido colega de 
Johns Hopkins. Anunque Salinas fué conocido 
principalmente como poeta, sus escritos en 
prosa son magnificos y en los afios postreros 


’ 


ensay6, con horizontes de gran originalidad, dos 
géneros que antes no habia cultivado: el teatral 
y el novelistico. Gullén escribié su estudio con 
motivo de La Bomba Increible, “‘que no es 
precisamente una novela—dice el critico— 
aunque desde luego sea obra novelesca. El autor 
la denomina fabulacién y el término parece 
adecuado. Es una historia imaginaria adscrita 
al género llamado ‘‘anticipaciones,” muy en 
boga actualmente para responder a la ansiedad 
colectiva, afanosa de levantar siquiera una 
punta del ve'o ocultador del futuro.” En este 
libro vuelve Salinas a desarrolar el tema de su 
poema Cero: el hombre “‘autor de nadas,” logra 
al fin, en su lucha contra el hombre, crear el 
cero absoluto, el naufragio total. En el relato 
consiguié el autor dar mds completa expresién a 
aquella gran paradoja: que en los cubfculos de 
los laboratorios, celebrados templos del pro- 
greso, se elabora del modo mas racional la 
técnica del mas definitivo regreso del ser 
humano: la vuelta al no ser.” “Za Bomba 


Incretble es una iluminacién del tipo de las que 
Salinas quiere crear en sus poemas; iluminacién 
que explica la desesperanza presente y las 
razones para confiar en un renacimiento posi- 
ble.”’ Tal es la opinidén del critico. 

Finalmente, debo citar en este grupo otro 


estudio de Gullén publicado en el nimero 14 de 
la revista espafiola ‘‘Cuadernos Hispanoameri- 
canos.’® Se titula “El dios poético de Juan 
Ramén Jiménez” y se refiere a su libro Anima] 
de Fondo, que no es, dice el critico, un libro 
desconcertante, sino que ‘‘esta en linea dentr 

de la evolucién légica de la poesia juanramoni- 
ana.” ‘‘La desnudez, que, segtin sefial6é Diez 
Canedo, es palabra clave en la exegética de! 

poeta, coincide en este Ultimo mensaje con |: | 
voluntad de comunicar la palabra definitiva, | 
resumen de sus tentativas “‘para encontrar un 

dios posible por la poesia,” para encontrar un 

limite de lo humano, en su afdn de trascender.” 

“El hombre, responde Juan Ramé6n al retorn 

de su pesquisa, tiene una posibilidad de superar 

sus fronteras y de entrar en contacto con | 

divino. Esa posibilidad se la ofrece el cultivo de 

la poesia, que infunde en él, o mejor que desar- 

rolla en él una suerte de gracia inmanente.” 

Aunque este trabajo se limita a resefiar |a 
labor de Ricardo Gull6n como bidégrafo y 
critico de escritores espafioles, me parece opor- 
tuno citar brevemente el resto de su obra. 

En cuanto a literatura extranjera, es autor de 
un libro titulado Novelistas Inglesas Contem- 
pordneos.6 Ademas, en la revista “‘Insula’”’ ha 
publicado, entre otros estudios: a) sobre litera- 
tura norteamericana, cuatro articulos, uno de 
caracter general tratando de “La Irrupcidén de 
la Literatura Norteamericana” y tres que s 
ocupan respectivamente de Paul Bowles, ¢ 
Henry James y de William Faulkner; b) sobre 
literatura francesa, tres trabajos, referentes : 
Alain, a André Gide y a la correspondenci: | 
entre André Gide y Paul Claudel; y c) sobre 
literatura inglesa, dos articulos, uno relativo 2 
Graham Green y otro a Wordsworth. 

De la obra de Gullén como crftico de art 
conozco un articulo sobre Velazquez y ott | 
sobre Benjamin Palencia, publicados ¢ 
“Insula”’ y otro sobre Juan Miré. Ademias & 
autor de un extenso estudio sobre el e sculto! 
Angel Ferrant’ editado entre las monografias ¢¢ 


§ “E] dios poético de Juan Ramén Jiménez.” “Cuadernos 
Hispanoamericanos.” Ediciones Mundo Hispdnico. M* 
drid. 1950. 

® Novelistas ingleses contempordneos. Ediciones Crono 
Zaragoza. 1945. 

7 Angel Ferrant. Monograffas de la Escuela de Altamit. 
Santander. 1951. 
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la Escuela de Altamira, y esta ya en prensa, 
segtin lef en una revista, otro libro que llevara 
por titulo: De Goya al arle abstracto. El titulado 
Angel Ferrant-Mathias Goerith, que figura en la 
lista de sus publicaciones, no ha llegado a mi 
conocimiento.® 

Por ultimo, he de citar la primera obra de 
Gullén, Fin de Semana, publicada en 1934, que 
tuvo gran éxito; y El Destello, que aparecié en 
1948.9 

Tal es, salvo alguna omision, la obra realizada 
hasta ahora por Ricardo Gullén. En ella se 
reflejan una gran amplitud de interés en la 
érbita del arte y una muy copiosa lectura. 
Téngase en cuenta que el autor necesita ademas 
estar al dia en las publicaciones juridicas y ha 
de desempefiar su cargo, lleno de responsabili- 
dades, en la administraci6n de justicia. 

Antes de poner fin a estra resefia de la labor 
de R. G. como bidgrafo y critico de escritores 
espafioles, debo sefalar las caracteristicas mds 
salientes que yo percibo en ella por la lectura 
de sus libros, ensayos y articulos. 

Como biédgrafo Gullén no se limita a la 
enumeracion correlativa de los hechos del autor 
biografiado, sino que presenta la trayectoria de 
su existencia enlazada con las circumstancias de 
lugar y tiempo, el ambiente, las relaciones 
personales, etc., en que el escritor vivia. Asi, 
respecto de Pereda, aparecen en el libro las 
condiciones de su vida en Polanco y en San- 
tander, la situacién parlamentaria y la lucha 
politica en que participéd, su tertulia de la 
guanteria de Alonso, su amistad con Pérez 
Galdés y con Menéndez Pelayo, etc., etc. Y en 
cuanto a Enrique Gil, el libro ofrece un acabado 
estudio del Madrid romintico, de la agitacién 
partidista de entonces, de la significacién de 
Espronceda, del periodismo, de la diplomacia y 
de aquella Alemania de hace un siglo donde fué, 
a morir en plena juventud el ‘“‘cisne sin lago.”’ 

Como critico literario R. G. no procede a la 
manera de Valera y de “‘Clarin,” por ejemplo, 
dedicados a enjuiciar en los periddicos donde 
colaboraban los libros mas importantes que 
iban saliendo a luz. Esta tarea les obligaba 
muchas veces a emitir pareceres absolutamente 
condenatorios de algunas obras, que cuanto 
mas severos fueran—especialmente los de Alas, 
inclinado al ataque y al sarcasmo—mis placfan 
a ciertos lectores. Gullén no se ha impuesto el 


deber de pronunciarse sobre lo que sale recien- 
temente de las prensas, sino que elige la ten- 
dencia, los escritores o las obras que le interesa 
estudiar. Porque su critica es, precisa y propi- 
amente, estudio literario, andlisis desarrollado 
con un tono de finura y elegancia semejante al 
de otro critico de este siglo, digno de ser recor- 
dado con estimacién: Eduardo Gomez de 
Baquero, el ilustre, ““Andrenio.”’ Asi Gullén no 
se ve en la necesidad de expresar juicios radical- 
mente adversos, pues de aquello que franca- 
mente le parece mal no trata en sus escritos. Y 
por esto, en todo lo que de éI he leido no he visto 
expresiones duras mds que al referirse a Campo- 
amor, cuyos versos recitaban con emocién—y 
R. G. ni lo desconoce, ni se lo explica—las damas 
y los caballeros contemporaneos de nuestros 
abuelos. 

He podido notar también que Gullén mani- 
fiesta un interés preferente—mas bien diria 
exclusivo—por la poesia y la novela. No trata 
de escritores de teatro, y sdlo una vez se 
refiere de paso a Benavente, menciondndolo 
como el tiltimo, en valor, de la ‘‘Generacién del 
98.’ No me extrafia ciertamente su indiferencia 
por el teatro espafiol de los ultimos veinticinco 
afios, en que las obras de algun mérito pueden 
contarse con los dedos. Pero tampoco, al 
parecer, se ha sentido inclinado a escribir sobre 
la produccién escénica de tiempos anteriores. 

La labor realizada hasta ahora por Ricardo 
Gullén es en conjunto muy valiosa, y podemos 
esperar que siga publicando estudios igualmente 
estimables pues posee en alto grado las dotes 
precisas para el ejercicio de la critica—amplia 
cultura, amor sincero a las letras, refinado 
sentido estético, conocimiento de la literatura 
de otros pafses, personales aptitudes de es- 
critor—, y ademas una actitud espiritual de 
serena imparcialidad que le permite juzgar sin 
los apasionamientos de que dificilmente se ven 
libres los espafioles de estos tiempos—tanto los 
que han de sufrir las penalidades de la vida de 
Espafia, como los que viven fuera de la patria 
con el dolor inevitable del exilio. 

Jer6nIMO MALLO 

University of Iowa 


8 Angel Ferrant-Mathias Goeritz. Editorial Palma. Ma- 
drid. 1949, 

9 Fin de semana. P. E. N. Colecci6n. Madrid. 1934. 
El Destello. Antonio ZGniga, editor. Madrid. 1948. 





The Role of Modern Languages in a 
Liberal Education 


i years ago, Otto Jespersen said, 


Modern languages, which were formerly treated like 
Cinderella in our schools and universities, begin to feel of 
age, and want to have a word to say, because they cannot 
put up with various arrangements which may have been 
more or less satisfactory for the classical languages, but do 
not suit modern languages at all. These want to be treated 
as living." 


We can the difference between the 
learning of a language spoken by the fore- 
fathers of our forefathers centuries ago or the 
learning of a language spoken by a displaced 
person from Europe or a student from Iran or 
any other ambassador of culture from far or 
near whose native language is different from 
ours. The fundamental points of departure are: 
first, through the study of ancient languages we 
want to find out what was happening ‘hen, and 
through the study of modern languages we 
wish to know what is happening now. Second, 
in the first kind of learning, we are trying to 
re-capture past experience through speech pre- 
served only in written records, and in the second 
kind of learning, we are getting first-hand 
material through oral communication. Third, to 
study the content of written records is a one- 
direction way of acquiring knowledge, and to 
get information through a living language is a 
two-direction process. 

It is obvious that language is an oral thing 
and this oral device is a means of communica- 
tion. And a modern language or a living lan- 
guage, just as a dead language once upon a 
time was, is a means of oral communication 
between a minimum of two people. What then 
must one attain in the learning of a modern 
language? Modern linguistic research has 
proved that the effective use of a language is 
made up of a good control of the sounds and 
their sequences, the grammatical signals, the 
areas of meaning of the vocabulary items, as 
well as the intonation and stress patterns which 
a language may have, and the compatibility 


discern 


between an utterance and a situation. No two 
languages have been found to have a complete 
coincidence in respect to any of these features, 
Thus in the learning of a foreign language one 
is faced with the establishing of new linguistic 
habits. Some of them are totally new and there. 
fore are difficult to form. Others may verge on 
the border line, thus making the utterance bear 
a strong accent or at times causing ambiguity 
Still others make no meaningful distinction 
produced either one way or the other in one 
language but make meaningful distinctions in 
another. Under such circumstances, unintelligi- 
bility or often embarrassment may result. The 
following are a few examples: 

English speaking Christian missionaries in 
China, who do not speak a tone language, often 
in their prayers refer to ju (pronounced witha 
mid-low-high tone, \) as j#@ (pronounced 
with a continuous high tone, =). Such a change 
in tone is understandable, because in invoca- 
tions the English speaker often raises the tone 
of the entire utterance. But ‘‘our heavenly ji’ 
is “our heavenly master’ and unfortunately 
“our heavenly 7#” is “our heavenly hog.” A 
Chinese student of English often says, ‘This is 
book,” which is very good Chinese grammar, 
while a good English sentence should be ‘This 
is a book.” Often a Spanish speaker upon pass- 
ing his English speaking friend on the street! 
greets him with “‘Goodbye,”’ because in Spanish 
under similar situation one can say “adios.” 
However, to the English speaking person his 
Spanish speaking friend should have said, 
“Good morning,” “Good afternoon,” ‘Good 
evening,” “How are you,” “Hello,” or eve? 
“Hi” as the case may be. 

Such misuse of the foreign language is due 
entirely to the lack of the control of some of the 


° 1 
above mentioned features. In order to avolé | 


such embarrassing moments, one must have 


1 Otto Jespersen, How to Teach a Foreign Languast 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., London, 1947, p. 4. 
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good oral production of the sound system, the 
grammatical features, the correct usage of the 
vocabulary items, and above all the knowledge 
to say what a native would say under specific 
circumstances. 

What does a modern language teacher do to 
help his students to achieve such an end? Ac- 
cording to Henry Sweet, “learning to read a 
dead language is a different process from learn- 
ing to speak a living language,’” and if the 
question is whether the extension of the old 
methods of studying dead languages to the 
study of living languages would make the 
acquisition of the latter easier, our answer to 
this question must be an unhesitating negative.® 
One of the modern teachers with a twenty year 
English teaching experience in China says, 
“often after six years of sitting in English 
classes,’ students “‘know practically no English 
either spoken or written.’ 

The modern teacher of a living language does 
not teach the language for the sake of teaching 
it. Because a modern language is a living lan- 
guage, teaching through the association be- 
tween the eye and the book is an out-of-date 
practice. Learning a living language requires the 
use of the vocal apparatus for communication. 
Nor is it considered true any longer that 
because one can speak the language, it means he 
can teach it effectively. A modern language 
teacher analyzes the linguistic features of his 
own language and those of the foreign language 
and finds out the similarities and differences 
between the two. Where the two languages are 
different, the modern language teacher can in- 
variably predict where the mistakes are going 
to occur and what kind of mistakes are going 
to be made. Thus before the students form the 
undesirable habits, he explains to the students 
where the differences are, one at a time, then 
describes to them the way to produce the de- 
sired habits, repeats what is to be produced for 
them to hear, and produces with them in order 
to help them to form the new habits. A modern 
language teacher makes the students perfectly 
at ease in making strange noises and saying 
strange things not to be found in their native 
language. It does not take long for the students 
to find out that “other languages are just as 
Whimsical as English.”® In fact, the student 
often wishes for a re-interpretation of his native 


language while he learns a modern language in 
the modern linguistic method. 

A modern language student is a happy stu- 
dent. He is given detailed instruction as to how 
to form the new habit, and thus has the satis- 
faction of accomplishment. A modern language 
class is a lively class, for it is such fun to be 
making strange noises without inhibition. More- 
over, the desired strange noises are encouraged 
to be heard again and again in order that the 
desired new habit may be firmly established. 
Students in a modern language class are not 
frustrated, because the classes are always pur- 
posely limited to a small number so that every 
one of them can participate vigorously with the 
individual attention that is necessary. 

The study of languages has long been known 
as linguistic science. But this science is a human 
science. It is a science, because in the study of 
a language only what exists is recorded, ana- 
lyzed, and synthesized. No language is better or 
worse than another. If one is to understand the 
structure of a language, he must accept the facts 
found in that language. The mastery of the 
inflection in Spanish, the word order in English, 
or the function words in Chinese calls for un- 
emotional intellectual rigorous training of the 
mind no less than what is necessary for a sound 
control of the basic principles of mathematics. 
Yet linguistics is a human science. For all lan- 
guages are bearers of culture. While the physi- 
cal features of a language can be described in 
scientific fashion, meaning, being co-extensive 
with the content of a whole culture, has yet to 
be dealt with in such systematic fashion. 

What then is the function of modern lan- 
guages in a liberal education? First of all, mod- 
ern languages are living languages. They are 
being used in a living world. Whether the aim 
of the student, at the end of his four years of 
college education, is to go into the world to 
earn a living or to go into further research, he 
will find that the modern language he has 


2 Henry Sweet, The Practical Study of Languages, Henry 
Holt, New York, 1900, p. 2. 

3 [bid., p. 231. 

4 Anne Cochran, Modern Methods of Teaching English 
as a Foreign Language, United Board of Christian Colleges 
in China, New York, 1952, p. 46. 

5 Leonard Bloomfield, Outline Guide for the Practical 
Study of Foreign Languages, Linguistic Society of America, 
Baltimore, Md., 1942, p. 2. 
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learned can be used in speaking, in reading, and 
in writing. If he is interested in research, the 
modern living language he has learned provides 
him with literature that is in continuous pro- 
duction. If he is interested in going into that 
foreign country in which his foreign language is 
the native language, he will be surprised how 
profitable his oral production is. He will find 
warm reception among the natives, and his 
experience in the foreign country will be mean- 
ingful rather than bewildering. Thus a modern 
language is more useful than a dead language. 


From a practical point of view, however, we are fully 
justified in calling such a language as Latin a dead language, 
differing essentially from a living language (1) in being no 
longer accessible to direct observation, and (2) in being no 
longer capable of producing literary works—in having a 
limited and definitely completed literary development.® 


Second, students who are learning modern 
languages are now taught with a method that 
not only makes it easy for them to master the 
new language but also equips them with the 
sound techniques of analyzing other languages, 
including their own. They need no longer be 
afraid of linguistic barriers, for they know how 
to classify sounds, discover grammatical pat- 
terns, master lexical items, and put all of these 
features together into utterances acceptable to 
the native speakers. It is no longer necessary 
to seek for a translater. Thus one not only can 
have the satisfaction of accomplishment but 
also can carry with him the sense of security: 
“T can depend upon myself.” 

Third, linguists use a highly developed tech- 
nique; hence teachers must be intelligently 
aware of it. And students of modern languages 
must without exception put themselves through 
the rigorous training of the mind in the process 
of matter-of-fact recording, analysis, and syn- 
thesis. Not only will they acquire the skill of 
recording, analyzing, and synthesizing the lin- 
guistic features; also, because of the necessity 
of going through such a process in the study 
of their foreign language, strangely enough, 
they often discover the necessity of a re-analy- 
sis of what has been said about their own lan- 
guage and a re-definition of the terms used to 
describe their native language. 


The first preparation for the study of a foreign language 
is the acquisition of a thorough knowledge of the peculiari- 
ties of one’s own language . . . the first requisite for acquir- 


ing foreign pronunciation is a practical knowledge of the 
sounds of one’s own language. So also the first requisite for 
understanding the grammatical structure of another lan- 
guage is a thorough knowledge of the grammatical structure 
of one’s own language.” 


Or as Jespersen says, 


...it is so often said that instruction in foreign lan- 
guages always is, or ought to be, at the same time instruc. 
tion in one’s native language, or as the matter is sometimes 
more pointedly put, that the main object in learning other 
languages is to get a correct knowledge of one’s own. 


Fourth, command of the systematic features 
is not enough; one must also learn to relate 
the vocabulary items and utterances to the 
culture, i.e. to convey ideas. In the study of a 
foreign language, one must learn to say what 
the native would say. Thus one learns the 
cultural patterns of other peoples of the world. 
For example: two Spanish speakers at parting 
say “adios” (to God) to each other. Even 
though “adios” has become a formula for 
leave taking, it can be interpreted that because 
of their Christian tradition, they trust each 
other to God. Two people from China at parting 
say ‘‘dzadi jian (again see) to each other. It 
might be said that because China never had a 
systematic religion of her own, her people can 
only hope for the best. . . . Let’s see each other 
again. Even in the learning of such two simple 
expressions, one is already at the threshold of 
the house of salvation where the harmony 
among men comes from not being bigoted by 
the sin of monoculturism. Henry Sweet said, 
“Most untrained minds regard everything ina 
foreign language that differs from their own as 
essentially irrational.’”’® We may be well justi- 
fied in going on to say that most untrained 
minds tag everything in a foreign pattern of 
culture that differs from their own as “bar- 
barous” or “primitive” or “odd.” Their own is 
always the “correct” kind and therefore it is the 
standard. 

And last and above all, the learning of a mod- 
ern language is always accompanied by a cul- 
tural understanding of the people whose |an- 
guage one is learning to speak, to read, and to 
write. The world is no longer a place where , 


© Sweet, op. cit., p. 228. 

7 Sweet, op. cit., p. 194. 

8 Jespersen, of. cit., pp. 45-46. 
® Sweet, op. cit., p. 56. 
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people must live the way “we” do or “‘they” do. 
We must accept the fact of the co-existence of 
many patterns of culture, past, present, and 
future. It is seriously important that we under- 
stand each other’s way of living and learn to 
get along with each other in spite of differences. 
What the modern language teacher is fulfilling 
in a classroom is a two-fold mission: to provide 
a whetstone for the sheer exercise of training 
the mind to reason coldly, and to fulfill the 
sacred call of making it clear to the students the 
importance of knowing how to get along with 
each other through the understanding and 
toleration of differences. For the student, learn- 
ing a modern language is a profitable process: 
acquiring the skill of keen observation, analysis, 
and synthesis, and developing a close relation- 
ship among the peoples of the world through 
sympathetic understanding. Only through “‘this 
kind of insight into the life experience of a 
foreign people...can there be real ‘under- 
standing’ between those who speak different 
tongues.’”!° Could it not be that the efforts in a 
modern language classroom will someday bear 
better fruit than what the San Francisco Con- 


ference put down on paper or what the United 
Nations are trying to do? 

Tennyson is right when he says, ‘It is the authors, more 
than the diplomats, who make nations love one another”; 
and teachers of modern languages should ever remem ber 
that it is their mission to make their countrymen know and 
understand foreign nations. By making their pupiis read 
good literature as well as by capacitating the younger gen- 
erations of different countries for intelligent intercourse 
with one another, language-teachers all over the world 
may ultimately prove more efficacious in establishing good 
permanent relations between the nations than Peace Con- 
gresses at the Hague." 


The significance of the Peace Congresses at the 
Hague, of the San Francisco Conference, or of 
the United Nations at Lake Success will dwindle 
into historical statements. But the role of 
modern languages in a liberal education will 
always be to carry the torchlight in a world of 
darkness. 
Yao SHEN 

University of Michigan 

10 Charles C. Fries, Teaching and Learning English as a 
Foreign Language, University of Michigan Press, Ann 


Arbor, Michigan, 1945, p. 61. 
1 Jespersen, op. cit., pp. 179-180. 
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Longfellow Advises A Student About Learning Foreign Languages 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, from his first years of in- 
structing modern languages—he served as an earnest, 
hardworking professor both at Bowdoin College (1829- 
1835) and Harvard University (1836-1854)'—enthusias- 
tically advocated the learning of foreign tongues: 

I cannot regard the study of a language as the pastime of 
a listless hour. To trace the progress of the human mind 
through the progressive development of language; to learn 
how other nations thought, and felt, and spake; to enrich 
the understanding by opening upon it new sources of 
knowledge; and by speaking many tongues to become a 
citizen of the world; these are objects worthy the exertion 
their attainment demands at our hands.? 


Naturally, he would approve of travel for learning foreign 
tongues, since he had studied most of the European ones 
while living in France, Spain, Italy, Germany, and else- 
where. Nor is it surprising that he should also recommend 
residence in a private home as the best method for acquiring 
oral-aural skill in a foreign tongue, because he, after gradu- 
ating from Bowdoin in 1825, had done just that with such 
good results on his first journey to Europe.’ Dresden,‘ he 
observes, offers the advantages of the German language, 
an Art Gallery, and fine music “which are in themselves an 
education, and a great comfort to a solitary student.” 

The autograph letter which gives these helpful sugges- 
tions—quite in keeping with twentieth-century practices in 
mastering a foreign language—is found at the present time 
in the Deering Library of Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. So far as I have been able to determine, it has 
not been reproduced before. 

Cambridge June 25 
1870 
My Dear Sir, 

It is difficult, not to say impossible, to give any advice 
about foreign travel, without knowing more in detail your 
plans and desires. I can therefore answer your letter only 
in a very general way. 

Certainly the best method of learning a foreign language 
is to go at once into a family. Mr. Agassiz’ recommends a 
friend of his in Paris, Professor Olivier, who receives stu- 
dents in that way. You can find his address in Galignani.* 
_ In Germany I think I should recommend Dresden; for 
in addition to the language you will have there the Picture 
Gallery and fine music, which are in themselves an educa- 
tion, and a great comfort to a solitary student. 

These hints perhaps will not be without use and I could 
not say much more if I were to write a long letter. 

Hoping that you will have a pleasant time abroad, I am 

Yours truly 


(Signed) Henry W. Longfellow 


Harvey L. JOHNSON 
Indiana University 


1 Samuel Longfellow, Life of Henry Wadsworth Longfel- 
low with Extracts from his Journals and Correspondence, 
Boston, 1886, I, 174-203, 243-433; II, 1-252; Thomas W. 
Higginson, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, Boston and New 
York, 1902; James Taft Hatfield, New Light on Long fellow 
Boston, 1933; Lawrence Thompson, Young Longfellow 
(1807-1843), New York, 1938; Carl E. Johnson, Professor 
Longfellow of Harvard, Eugene, Oregon, 1944, and “Long- 
fellow’s Beginnings in Foreign Languages,” The New Eng- 
land Quarterly, 1947, XX, 317-328; Dwight C. Marshall, 
“Professor Longfellow of Harvard,” Bulletin of Spanish 
Studies, 1944, XXI, 227-230. 

2 Young Longfellow, p. 170. 

3 For this same purpose, while in France (1826), he re- 
sided first at Madame Potet’s, No. 49 Rue Monsieur le 
Prince in Paris, where he could speak his “kind of French 
with her and her daughters ... and Madame takes such 
unwearied pains to instruct me.”’ But finding that he and 
the other American guests used English far too much, he 
moved to a maison de santé in Auteuil, where the situation 
was excellent, for the boarders talked from morning till 
night. In Madrid (1827) he took lodging with a family con- 
sisting “of an elderly gentleman and lady, with their 
daughter, a young lady about eighteen, who has already 
become quite a sister to me. Under her attentions I hope to 
find the acquisition of the Spanish a delightful task.” In 
Rome (1828) he stopped with a family of cultivated tastes 
“There are three young ladies, who have all been excel- 
lently educated and speak, besides their native tongue, 
both English and French. They are great musicians also; 
one plays the harp with great perfection, the other the 
piano with the skill of a professor; and both sing. But the 
family is so very kind, we see so much good society in the 
evening, and I have so good an opportunity for practising 
French, Spanish, and Italian, that I shall make my resi- 
dence in Italy something longer than I had intended on 
leaving Florence.” See Life, I, 79, 85, 109, 116, 123, 144; 
Young Longfellow, p. 93. 

4 Washington Irving had urged that Longfellow study in 
Dresden. From the day of his arrival, January 13, 1829, 
Longfellow experienced the melancholy pains of homesick- 
ness. He heard opera and attended concerts there, so he 
well knew how much its fine arts could contribute by way ol 
comfort to a lonely youth. ‘The social advantages may 
have overbalanced the studious influences,” for aiter ap- 
proximately one month he moved on to Géttingen. See 
Life, 1, 163-166; Young Longfellow, pp. 131-132, 135-130. 

5 Louis Agassiz (1807-1873), a famous Swiss zoologist 
and geologist, accepted in 1846 the chair of natural history 
in the Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard University, 
which institution he served the rest of his life with the ex- 
ception of three years spent as professor in the medical 
college at Charleston, South Carolina. See The Encyclopedia 
Americana, 1943 edition, I, 231. The center section of the 
Harvard University Museum carries the inscription “Agas 
size Hall’”’ in honor of its planner. He and Longfellow be- 
came warm friends. See Life, II, passim. 

6 Numerous editions of Galignani’s New Paris Guide 
were made during the nineteenth century. See Catalogu 
général des livres iaprimés de la Bibliotheque Nationale, 
Paris, 1913, LVI, 843. 
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A Rare Book Treat 


For a rare experience of pure joy one should view the 
marvelous parade of beauty presented in a recent book 
hearing the title of Flowering trees of the Caribbean (Rine- 
hart & Company, New York and Toronto. Sponsored and 
copyrighted by Alcoa Steamship Company, Inc. 1951). 
Flowers of unbelievably exquisite form and color—now 
famboyant, now modestly delicate—appear in the fine six- 
color printing which reproduces the twenty-nine superb 
paintings that form the basis of the enchanting volume 

\rtists: Bernard and Harriet Pertchik). Who would expect 
to find an ornamental aristocrat of a blossom on a “‘potato 
tree,” or the clownish piquancy of ‘“Napoleon’s Button”? 
Or who can imagine the spectacular Rose of Venezuela, 
thirty to forty feet in height, topped with tier above tier of 
gorgeous 8-inch blossoms on the tips of its branches? “‘The 
most beautiful flowering tree of the Americas” it must 
rightly be called. Then there is the pure magenta or the 
deep rose color of the corsage arrangement of the flowers of 
the Malay Apple which eclipses, for the beauty lover, the 
salad value of its petals and its not highly esteemed fruit. 

If one is of a military turn of mind, there is the cannon- 
ball tree with its striking waxy blossoms and its still more 
striking fruit, which, when tossed about by the wind, pro- 
duces by the beating together of the balls a crashing sound 
resembling the firing of muskets. More to another taste is 
the breathtaking gorgeousness of the West Africa Tulip 
Tree, or flame tree, so extraordinary that one does not 
wonder that the native tribes look upon it as an agent of 
witchcraft, and that their witch doctors use both its flowers 
and its wood in their practices of medicine and black magic. 

Some of these showy trees must be admired from a 


prudent distance; for instance, the tall slender, ant-harbor- 
ing Long John whose trunk is often the dwelling place and 
the feeding ground of thousands of poisonous stinging ants 
awaiting the unwary traveller who may come in contact 
with it. Rather than the flowers, it is Long John’s spectacu- 
lar fruit, apparently in bloom itself, that attracts admira- 
tion. In contrast to this magnificent “hands off” tree is a 
beneficent ornamental plant now cultivated in all equatorial 
regions of the world, the Orchid Tree, which is not the host 
but the parent of its flower. Unlike many of the gorgeous 
Caribbean trees, this one has domestic, medicinal, and 
sometimes commercial values: its hard wood has a variety 
of uses; in certain areas its leaves and flower buds are 
cooked as vegetables; its bark produces tannin; from its 
roots and bark have been made remedies for ulcers, skin 
diseases, and toothache; and in India a juice extracted 
from its trunk is made into a toddy-like bracer. What 
heretic would demand more of a tree? 

There are twenty-one more of these long to be remem- 
bered pictures, each with its own special charm. No knowl- 
edge of forestry or botany is needed for deep enjoyment of 
them. But for the spectator who wishes to be correctly 
informed as to the vision which is spread on the page be- 
fore him, each picture is accompanied by a short, charm- 
ingly written article in which are interwoven ample facts, 
botanical labels, and delightful bits of folklore, legend, 
mythology, history and other human interest. A bibliog- 
raphy and a botanical glossary complete the joy-giving vol- 
ume. 

NINA WEISINGER 

University of Texas 


Buffalo Bulls 


American interest in bullfighting reappears as often as 
a perennial plant. Following World War I, Blasco Ibdfiez 
and Hemingway discovered its contemporary possibilities. 
Rudolph Valentino and Eddie Cantor very early portrayed 
its Hollywoodian tragedy and comedy. Modern films con- 
tinue to treat the bullfight as an exotic spectacle in a 
romantic setting. Such films as Blood and Sand; The 
Matador; The Bullfighter and the Lady, tap its profitable re- 
sources. Such films as The Flying Dutchman and The Snows 
of Kilimanjaro simply subordinate the bullfight to a lesser 
role. And films like The Braver Bulls give it a social thesis. 

Whatever its character, professional articles have re- 
cently confirmed this wave of curiosity and interest for bull- 
fighting,' and the queries these bring to the Spanish teacher. 

Since these questions not only seek information but also 
Satisfy an aroused curiosity, most Spanish teachers know 
that the primary problem is the sub-conscious and con- 
scious comparison that is made in an endeavor to evaluate 
foreign cultural values with an American criterion. 

A senile horse, for example, a step ahead of the glue fac- 
tory, is disemboweled by the bull, despite protective pad- 
ding. This misfortune is given sensational notoriety, with- 
out taking credence of the facts at hand, nor remembering 
the tragedies that occur in our own sports—the Indianapolis 
Race Track, each year, where a driver or more loses his life 


before the roaring fans. Why does American sympathy side 
with the beast, while man stands in jeopardy of his life? 
Why are the graceful “‘veronica” or the daring “gaonada”’ 
overlooked for the more gaudy side of the sport? These 
questions seem pertinent to Hispanic-American under- 
standing, and those apostles who carry the light across the 
bridge. 

For indeed, bullfighting has played an interesting role in 
Spanish-American relations. At the first official Pan- 
American Exposition in Buffalo, New York, held in 1901, 
bullfighting was a main attraction. Each Central and South 
American country tried to outdo the other with colorful 
exhibits. But Mexico took top honors with its “plaza de 
toros,” and an authentic reproduction of a “cantina,” 
adobe house, tortilla factory, etc., called ‘‘MacGarvie’s 
Streets of Mexico.” The arch sign read: “‘Bullfighting held 
daily at 4 and 9 p.m., Admission 15 cents.”? The matador 


1 Francisco Herrera, j Viva! “The Brave Bulls,” Modern 
Language Journal, May, 1952, p. 251; Renato Rosaldo, 
“E] turista norteamericano y las corridas de toros en 
México,” Hispania, May, 1952, pp. 212-214; José G6mez 
Sicre, “Corridas de toros en Washington,” Américas, 
November, 1950, p. 9; Elena Vinade Ronan, ‘Vamos a la 
Feria,’”’ Américas, February, 1952, p. 27. 

2 Official Daily Program of the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion, July 8, 1901. 
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“Llaverito” and his quadrilla of bullfighters performed in 
the “‘bullring in which can be seen the famous Mexican 
bullfights by native ‘toreadores’ and imported Mexican 
bulls.”’? Their performance was authentic, save for slaving 
the bull. Public opinion and two or three societies for the 
protection of animals would not concede this point. It was 
obvious that the thrill of hazard, not artistry, was the draw- 
ing card. 

A typical attitude was well summed up by this school 
teacher who later wrote: ‘““There was one (scene) however 
that we did not care to witness and that, the most popular 
of Mexican amusements—the bullfight. This is given in the 
Plaza de Toros .. . to which we did not even make a near 
approach.””4 

However, not only did the “Buffalo” bulls, now accli- 
mated, draw large crowds, but excited American “aficionaos” 
frequently jumped into the arena despite a police cordon. It 
was finally decided to hold pantomime and mock bullfights 
on the same program, as a safety alternative for the more 
“passionate” fans. From time to time, a twenty-five dollar 
gold coin was placed between the horns of the mock bull, 
and the spectators were invited to jump into the arena 
and try and get it. 

While public opinion still concerned itself for the safety 
of the beast, this consideration frequently did not take 
into account the esthetic merits and artistic skills of the 
matador. In Omaha, Nebraska, for example, Governor 
Savage attended a bullfight, July 10, 1901, and he later was 
surprised to find “the lack of cruelty” of the Omaha 
“corrida.’’6 


What seems significant about these facts is not th, 
protestations nor misunderstanding of the sport, but th 
other popular view more favorable and sympathetic, a! 
of which belongs to an American consensus. There is p 
need to review the history of the Spanish Southwest and jts 
many bullfighting events. But it should be mentioned tha: 
the vaqueros at most rodeos today continue to ride an 
rope “‘toros bravos,” an off-shoot, and now American com. 
promise of “‘tauromaquia.”’ It is no coincidence that Amer. 
icans can enjoy a bullfight with the spirit of our Americay 
frontier. Nor is it a coincidence that such literature ang 
films previously mentioned find the favorable market the 
do, nor that American matadores are now distinguishing 
themselves in the arenas of Mexico, Peru, and Spain.’ Th: 
Pan-American Expositions of San Diego and San Francis 
California, the Buffalo Pan-American Exposition and th 
numerous State Fairs and International Fairs that feature 
bullfighting for amusement and cultural attraction, have 
also created a symbol of goodwill and friendship. Indee 
imported bulls became ‘Buffalo Bulls” by public acclaim 

MANUEL H. Guerra 

State University of New York 

College for Teachers 

Buffalo 

3 Official Catalogue and Guide to the Pan-Americar 
Exposition, Buffalo, N. Y., 1901. 

4 Peeps at the Pan-American, Vol. III, by Mabel E 
Barness, July 1905. Buffalo Museum of Science. 

5 The Illustrated Buffalo Express, July 7, 1901, p. 27. 

6 Tbid., July 10, 1901. 

7 T.e., Sidney Franklin and Patricia McCormick. 
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THE MLA FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAM 


The Modern Language Association of America played 
host in New York on April 18 and 19 to five editors of for- 
eign language professional journals. The editor-guests were 
Julio del Toro, Modern Language Journal (official journal of 
the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
Associations); Héléne Harvitt, French Review (official jour- 
nal of the American Association of Teachers of French); 
Donald D. Walsh, Hispania (official journal of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese); 
Stuart Atkins, German Quarterly (official journal of the 
American Association of Teachers of German); and John D. 
Workman, Monatshefte (official journal of the German Sec- 
tion of the Central States Modern Language Teachers As- 
sociation). Jack M. Stein, Acting Editor of Germanic Re- 
view, attended as an observer. Present from the MLA staff 
were William R. Parker, Executive Secretary, Director of 
the Foreign Language Program, and Editor of Publications 
if the Modern Language Association; C. Grant Loomis, As- 
sociate Secretary; John H. Fisher, Treasurer; Robert E. 
Taylor, Assistant Editor; Kenneth Mildenberger, Research 
Assistant; and Annabelle MacMillan, Assistant to the Exec- 
utive Secretary. Four sessions were held at the MLA offices, 
6 Washington Square North, New York 3. 

The purposes of the conference were (a) to discuss in- 
formally ways in which the professional journals might pro- 
mote communications with teachers concerning the MLA 
Foreign Language Program; and (b) to discuss general and 
pecific editorial problems with the aim of improving the in- 
dividual effectiveness of the journals. The conferees con- 
curred in the basic assumption that the meeting was held 
for the purpose of exchanging ideas; no resolutions were pro- 
posed, and conferees were not formally committed to the 
carrying out of any of the ideas mentioned. 

Concerning the first purpose of the meeting, the follow- 
ing suggestions grew out of the discussion: (1) that each edi- 
tor print an account of the conference in his journal; (2) 
that Mr. Parker write an article, to be published in all the 
journals, explaining how the individual teacher may most 


effectively assist the cause of foreign language study locally; 
(3) that the MLA circulate among the editors pertinent for- 
eign language data such as statistics, favorable quotations, 
and very recent developments, to be printed at their discre- 
tion; (4) that the MLA circulate among the editors dated 
periodic reports on the progress of the FL Program, to be 
printed at their discretion; (5) that the editors devote part 
of their respective departments concerned with professional 
news (“Notes and News,” “Varia,” etc.) to such communi- 
cations dealing with the FL Program, or, preferably, that 
they institute separate departments for this purpose; (6) 
that the MLA headquarters be recognized as the clearing- 
house for all information which might contribute to the suc- 
cess of the FL Program, and the various editors cooperate 
fully in directing such information to the MLA; (7) that 
each editor print a note explaining that the MLA is seeking 
to identify and communicate with the numerous state and 
local bulletins, newsletters, and similar periodic publica- 
tions in the field of foreign language instruction, and that 
the MLA would appreciate information and sample issues 
from these local editors. 

Concerning the second purpose of the conference, there 
was general agreement that the following cooperative meas- 
ures would promote the effectiveness of all the journals: (1) 
that the editors regularly exchange all the publications rep- 
resented at the conference; (2) that the editors pursue a 
policy of re-directing submitted MSS, where advisable, to 
a more suitable journal, and that they exchange informa- 
tion concerning needs and surpluses of publishable MSS; 
(3) that the MLA act asa coordinating agency for the inter- 
change of data concerning general circulation, subscribing 
libraries, printing costs, etc. 

The editors also discussed the benefits and difficulties of 
the possible formation of a department of foreign language 
study in the National Education Association, and the ad- 
visability of instituting junior memberships in the various 

’ organizations represented. 
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Audio-Visual Aids 





NEW FILMs 
France: 


“The Prize,’’ 85 min. Rental $45. Marcel 
Pagnol’s script based on the Maupassant story, 
“Le Rosier de Madame Husson.” A witty, 
provincial French comedy satire, as woman’s 
club search for community’s most virtuous 
young maiden fails, hunt for male prototype 
succeeds. Hilariously acted by Bourvil, sensa- 
tional comedy star. (Contemporary Films, Inc. 
13 East 37th St., N. Y. 16.) “Lascaux, Cradle of 
Man’s Art” 17 min. Color. Photographs of the 
paintings by prehistoric man in the Lascaux 
Cave in Southern France, first discovered in 
1940. Also shows some of the important sites in 
the neighborhood and tells briefly something of 
prehistoric man. (Gotham Films, 31 E. 21 St., 
Glendale 1, Cal.) ‘‘Azure Coast” 20 min. Color 
Sale $50. South of France, including Cannes, 
Nice, Monte Carlo, perfume industry. (Fleet- 
wood Films, Inc., 10 Fiske Place, Mt. Vernon, 
New York). ‘‘Pacific 231’ 1 reel. Sale and 
rental. Produced by André Tadie in France. 
The camera interprets impressions of a train 
ride through a French countryside in harmony 
with a symphonic arrangement of “Pacific 231,” 
composed by Arthur Honegger. (Young Amer- 
ica Films., Inc., 18 East 41st St., N. Y. 17.) 
“Lady Paname” 93 min. Apply for rental. 
Written and directed by Jenri Jeanson, with 
Louis Jouvet, Suzy Delair. French dialogue with 
English subtitles. A musical-comedy about 
L’Avenue St. Martin, the “Tin Pan Alley” of 
Paris and the story of its strange people, the 
songwriters, pluggers, acrobats, agents and all 
who go to make up one of the most picturesque 
occupations in the world. (Brandon Films, Inc. 
200 West 57th St. N. Y. 19.) 


Andorra: 


“Betwixt and Between” 20 min. Sale $50. 
Andorra, world’s smallest republic between 
frontier of Spain and France, in the Pyrenees. 
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Scenes of this pastoral and picturesque country 
(Fleetwood Films.) 


Poland: 


“Ulica Graniczna”’ 110 min. Apply for rental, 
Film drama based on the actual story of the 
Warsaw ghetto uprising, with musical score. 
Polish dialog with English titles. Prize winner 
at the Venice Film Festival. (Brandon Films. 


Lalin America: 

Mexico: ‘‘Airplane Trip to Mexico” Color. 12 
min. Sale: $100. Inquire film bureaus for rental 
rates. The story of two American youngsters 
who visit friends in Baja California, Mexico, 
Portrays their adventures as they go sight- 
seeing, visit a Mexican school, swim in the 





ocean, discover an old pirate cave, and go | 


horseback riding with their host. Airport scenes 
highlight their arrival and departure by plane. 
Spanish version is entitled: ‘Un 
Méjico.” (Encyclopaedia Britannica, Wilmette, 
Illinois.) ‘The Bill Bentley Story” 20 min. Color. 
When Bill dies at the very beginning of his 
missionary career, his sweetheart decides to 
take up his unfinished work and the film shows 
her at work among a backward Indian tribe in 
Southern Mexico. (Moody Bible Institute. 
Chicago, Illinois.) 


viaje 


Italy: 


“Fox Hunt in Italy” 10 min. Color. Sale: 
$100. Available in film depositories. Depicts al! 
the excitement and color of a fox hunt which 
takes place in the countryside of Rome 
Richard Hartshorne, collaborator. (Encyclo 
paedia Britannica Films.) “Italy. Peninsula 0 
Contrasts.” 17 min. Color. Sale: $140. Depicts 
the physical geography of Italy and illustrates 
ways in which it influences the lives of the 
people. Contrasts old fashioned and up-to-date 
methods of farming and transportation; por 
trays ancient and modern aspects of Italia" 
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cities; reveals the fertile and barren regions; 
and highlights the importance of the tourist 
trade to the people of Italy. (Encyclopaedia 
Britannica.) “‘The Earth Cries Out” 80 min. 
Apply for rental. Features Peter Trent and 
Marina Bertini. Directed by Duilio Coletti 
from a screen play by Lewis F. Gittler. Pro- 
duced in Italy, with English titles (Brandon.) 
The history-making events in Palestine in 
1947, the year before the end of the British 
mandate, depicted in a dramatic story of the 
British blockade and the effort of a boatload of 
D.P.s to break through. 


FILMSTRIPS 
France: 


“Gingerbread Fair. Paris.”’ 23 frames. Color 
$3.95. (Janet Visits Europe Series.) Janet and 
Mary visit the Gingerbread Fair and enjoy 
riding on the merry-go-rounds and seeing how 
the French people have fun. (Curriculum, 
Films, 330 East 42nd St., New York 18.) 
“History of Paris.”’ Five strips, 25 frames each. 
By subscription only. Prepared by Solange 
Doumic. Text either in French or English. 
Titles of individual parts are: 1) Lutece et le 
Paris du Moyen Age; 2) Paris de la Renaissance 
et de la periode pre-classique; 3) Le Paris des 
Philosophes et des Salons au XVIII siécle; 5) 
Le Paris de la Revolution et le Paris moderne. 
(Franco-American Audio-Visual Distribution 
Center, Inc. 972-Fifth Ave. New York 21.) 


Pert: 


“Peru.” Inca ruins in Peru, their civilization. 
Detailed photographs of architectural remains 
are combined with Kodachromes of the dra- 
matically beautiful land itself—its lofty moun- 
tain ranges, torrential rivers, glacial lakes and 
terraced slopes green with wheat. This film- 
strip to be ready in early 1953. $6 (Life Film- 
strips, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20.) 


Firm Councit oF AMERICA 


This active organization, headed by Dr. 
Paul Wagner, has launched a program to es- 
tablish community centers throughout the 
country in order to preview outstanding films 
and make them available to community groups. 
Some fifty preview centers have already been 
established. From its headquarters in Evanston, 


Illinois, the FCA will circulate packaged film 
preview programs under ten major subjects. 
For obvious reasons no films with foreign nar- 
rations are yet distributed, but a good number 
of travel films on countries where our major 
foreign languages are spoken, are being circu- 
lated. 


REVIEW OF “Say It IN SPANISH’? COMBI- 
NATION RECORD SET 


The book, with over 1000 selected phrases, 
and one 7 inch, two-sided unbreakable vinylite 
record sell for $1.25, the best investment on the 
market, designed for travelers, businessmen, 
etc. The two-sided record covers only nine 
pages of the vest-size book, a total of ninety 
phrases, but sufficient space is allowed for 
repetition. The remarkable achievement of this 
neat job is that within the vocal transcription 
of pages 1 to 9 the reader will hear every sound 
in the language several times. It is assumed 
that after learning the basic sounds the reader 
will be able to pronounce the rest of the phrases 
correctly. This Spanish record was transcribed 
by Professor Frank R. Thompson, born in 
Mexico, and whose Spanish is clear and dis- 
tinct. All words and phrases have a pronunci- 
ation scheme especially prepared for the Ameri- 
can user. This set of book and disc is an up-to- 
date and accurate work available from Dover 
Publications, Inc. 1780 Broadway, N. Y. 19. 


ADVENTURES IN LATIN AMERICA ON RECORDS 


Broadcasting and Fim Commission, 220 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1, distributes a series of 12 
phonograph records, consisting of radio pro- 
grams, produced especially for children between 
the ages of eight and fourteen. The series is 
recorded on 16 inch broadcast-type discs, 333 
rpm. The entire set sells for $35. The titles 
are: The Book in the Box; The Hungry Moun- 
tain; Trombone in the Sky; Albertina and the 
Children; The Most important Journey in the 
World; Rafael and the Garden of Paradise; 
One Who was Not Afraid; Somebody is There; 
The Orchid Boy; The Cloud Rider; Teach Us to 
Make Ourselves Strong. 


FRENCH CALENDARS 


The National Information Bureau of the 
American Association of Teachers of French, 
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Prof. Armand Begué, Director, Brooklyn Col- 
lege, Brooklyn, N. Y. has for sale at $2.50 per 
copy the 1953 French calendar entitled “La 
Gastronomie en France.” 


PROTESTANTS PROTEST IN SPAIN’S 
““BANDERILLA”’ 


Good News Productions, Chester Springs, 
Pennsylvania, is a 45 min. color film designed 
to lay bare through the medium of a story the 
restrictions in Spain toward Protestants in that 
country. According to description of the film, 
the story centers around a Protestant family 
living in Seville, and is the result of five visits 
to Spain by Rev. Paul E. Freed. “Involved in 
the plot of the story is the problem of a Chris- 
tian doctor and his effort to practice in face of 
opposition. Tied closely with this is the ambi- 
tion of his 17 year old son, who wishes also to 
study medicine, and considers the possibility 
of leaving his childhood evangelical faith in 
order to insure his success as a doctor. The film 
has been heightened in appeal by sequences of 
authentic Spanish culture, such as a complete 
bull fight, and scenes from the Semana Santa, 
Seville’s annual Holy Week Procession. This 
film is shown with representative on free will 
offering basis for the present time.” 


Letter to a Pilot 1x 14 LANGUAGES 


The very active and visual-aids enthusiast, 
Dr. John H. Burbay, Educational Director for 
TWA (80 East 42nd St. N. Y. 17), has scored 
another hit with his company’s announcement 
of Letter to a Pilot, soon to be released in four- 
teen languages, including Urdu and Tagalog. 
The film, one of TWA’s color pictures, will be 
distributed by the State Department. TWA, 
as announced in this section previously, has 
covered the Mediterranean area very com- 
pletely with its “‘Flight to...” series. 


PRODUCTION OF NEW FILMS 


Chiruca, a play by Adolfo Torrado was 
recently filmed in Argentina. Torrado’s Mos- 
quita en palacio was filmed in Spain. “El 
cuarto cerrado” based on El curato sello by I. 
Gomez Davila, is being shown in Mexico with 
great success. 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


Swiss FILMs IN FRENCH 


The Legation of Switzerland, 2900 Cathedra| | 
Ave., N. W., Washington 8, has for free distri- | 
bution four films with French dialogue, L’ Année 
vigneronne, Le Rhone, II neige sur le Haut. 
Pays, and La Suisse, Pays des contrastes. 

The Swiss National Travel Office, 10 West 
49th St., N. Y. 20, N. Y. has a few silent films 
with English-French titles. All titles are in 
color and deal with Switzerland as a tourist 
center. There is a fee of 75 cents for handling, 


New FRENCH FILMS 

Trans-World Films, Inc., 64 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. announces the release « 
Sylvie et le Fantome, an 85 min. production with 
French dialogue and English titles. It is a 
sparkling fantasy-comedy. It is the story of a 
young girl whose romantic dreams call back to 
earth the ghost of the gallant Alain de Fran- 
cigny, a handsome youth, who died 100 years 
earlier. 

Franco-American Audio-Visual Distribution 
Center, 972 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 21, has added to 
its huge collection the following films, all with 
French dialogue: Napoleon, 16 min., dealing 
the life of Napoleon as seen through engravings 
and documents. L’Or du Rhone, 20 min. A report 
of the irrigation and hydro-electric programs 
along the Rhone, with special emphasis on the 
results of the Marshall aid. This film won the 
first prize in the industrial category at the 
Venice Film Festival in 1951. Un peu de 
Bourgogne, 22 min. An introduction to Bur- 
gandy. Glimpses of the cities, chateaux, and 
other points of interest, and description of the 
wine industry. 

Brandon Films, Inc. 200 West 57th St. New 
York 19, has announced several French movies. 
God needs men, 95 min., produced in 1951. 
Directed by Jean Delannoy, also director of 
Symphonie Pastorale. This film offers a deep 
insight into the fundamental impulse to wor- 
ship through the role of a reluctant fisherman 
who is called upon to take the place of a priest. 
The Heart of a Nation, 111 min. with English 
subtitles and connecting commentary in English 
by Charles Boyer. Through the lives of one 
French family, it tells the story of three inva 
sions of France by the Germans. The film is 
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especially noteworthy in its authentic exposi- 
tion of French life in three different generations. 
Ma pomme, 95 min. starring Maurice Chevalier. 
A gay comedy with music and Chevalier as a 
hobo who becomes a reluctant heir to a fortune. 
Miquetle, 83 min. English subtitles. A delight- 
ful spoofing of stage drama and the villains of 
old in the best style of French comedy. Offers a 
gay take-off on old-time movies, complete with 
explanatory titles and frequent asides to the 
audience. 

Franco-American Audio-Visual Distribution 
Center, 972 (New number!)—Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
which distributes the most complete collection 
of educational and semi-technical films with 
French dialogue, has released, among others, 
Les hommes de Champagne. 25 min. dealing with 
the grape cultivation and wine-making in 
Champagne. Explanation of the processes given 
by the workmen themselves. Variety of voices 
and accents. Rental by subscription. Also by 
FADC: Bim, feature length, 60 min. Adventure 
with a Moroccan setting. An Arab boy loses his 
beloved donkey to the Caid’s son, and manages 
to get it back. 

Other French releases: Suite of Berber Dances, 
1952, 10 min. Rental $4.50. A study of three 
folk dances of the isolated Berbers of Morocco. 
Produced by Centre Cinematographique Maro- 
cain. (AF Films, 1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19.) 
Our Lady of the Tumbler, 10 min. Sale: $30. 
Apply for rental. Based on the story “The 
Juggler of Our Lady,” by Anatole France. A 
tumbler who is cared for by kindly monks is 
unhappy when he finds them making works of 
art as gift offerings. When he performs before 
an altar and offers his only gift to the Mother 
of Jesus Christ, the Virgin miraculously appears 
and thanks him. Sets and customs of the 14th 
century are used. (Admiral Pictures Co., P. O. 
Box 58, Los Angeles, 35, Cal.) 


New GERMAN RELEASES 


Rumpelstiltskin. Rental and sale. 9 min. 
Produced by W. Lee Wilder Productions. 
Adaptation of Grimm’s fairy tale with vivid 
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portrayal. Distributed by Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Wilmette, Ill. Story: A young 
queen has promised to give her first child to the 
dwarf who helped her spin straw into gold at the 
king’s demand. When the time comes, she begs 
the dwarf not to take her child. The dwarf 
agrees, but only if she can guess his name. 
When all other names fail, the palace gardener 
tells her the correct one and the wicked dwarf 
disappears forever. 

Christina, 85 min. Apply for rental. Directed 
by Arthur Maria Rabenalt. German dialog with 
English subtitles. Romantic historical drama of 
the Thirty Years’ War, centered around a 
young girl who disguises herself as a man, and 
joins the opposition forces. (Brandon Films, 
Inc., 200 West 57th St., N. Y. 19) 

The Great Rhine Way 1952, 18 min. Sale 
$97.50 Produced by British Foundation Pic- 
tures. A boat trip up the Rhine River from Rot- 
terdam to Basel. Holland’s unique position in 
international commerce. Importance of the 
Rhine to Western Europe’s economy. (Gate- 
way Productions, Inc., 1859 Powell St., San 
Francisco 11, Cal.) 


STEINBECK’s Forgotten Village 


Narrated in English by Burgess Meredith, 
this dramatic documentary picture of Mexico 
in 67 minutes, is a powerful picture of the 
progress in public health. The old and the new 
meet in the remote villages of Mexico and a 
gradual change is taking place. 


ERICH FUNKE GERMAN SPEECH RECORDS 


Professor Funke, 505 Clark St., Iowa City, 
Iowa, has prepared ten 12”, unbreakable, 
microgroove, 333 RPM records, on the Ger- 
man ballads, spoken by Dr. Funke. Titles 
are: Meisterballaden, Goethes Lyric, Goethe- 
Balladen, Faust, erster Teil, Faust, zweiter 
Teil, Die deutschen Laute, Lustiges Deutsch, 
Germ. Pronun. f. Singers, Germ. Pronun. of 
Famous Lieder, & Althochdeutsch. Price 
varies. 


J.S. 
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STROH, FRIEDRICH, Handbuch der germanischen 
Philologie. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 
1952. xx +820 pp. 


F. Stroh, professor at the University of Erlangen, wrote 
this comprehensive survey in 1947 and 1948, but included 
some publications up to 1950. He gives the broad inter- 
pretation to “‘Philologie” that H. Paul’s famous Grundriss 
der germanischen Philologie suggested, and that is also 
found in W. Stammler’s contemporary Deutsche Philologie 
im Aufriss. ‘“Germanisch” includes all Germanic languages 
and their speakers: Scandinavian, Dutch, English, German, 
etc. Stroh defines Philologie as ‘“‘die Wissenschaft vom 
Sprachlichen” (p. 15), but he includes not only the study of 
language and literature in all periods, but also those fields 
that are primarily concerned with language sources, e.g. 
religion, folklore, law, medieval history. Thus Philologie 
becomes to Stroh the basic discipline dealing with the 
speech-communities, the nations (p. 166). 

Stroh divides his book into three parts: the definition of 
Germanic philology; the history of Germanic philology; the 
system of Germanic philology (with the divisions: Volkheit; 
Kultur; Geschichte). He discusses first the field of “philol- 
ogy” (pp. 1-37); then the history of Germanic philology 
(38-165); Germanic ethnography (166-271); Germanic 
civilization (272-279); the study of the Germanic languages 
in present and past, of the German dialects (279-440); of 
personal and place names (440-492); the development of 
Germanic writing (492-519); the research in Germanic lit- 
eratures including folk-literature (519-638); Germanic re- 
ligion (638-669); ethics (669 f.); folk-lore and customs 
(671-686); law (687-738); folk-art and costumes (739- 
747); settlement- and house-types (747-757); periods, and 
methods of research in history (757-779). An index (‘Per- 
sonen- und Sachverzeichnis’”) (780-820) and 21 excellent 
illustrations and reproductions complete the volume. Each 
chapter is divided into unnumbered subunits with special 
subheadings. Selected bibliographical references and literal, 
often lengthy quotations from various sources are given 
after the subunits; also a number of sample texts, e.g. from 
the Edda, the Heliand, Old Frisian and other legal texts, are 
appended. 

The tremendous range of topics considered makes it 
quite an achievement for one scholar to deal with all of 
them satisfactorily. The advantage of treatment by a single 
scholar with a variety of interests is the resulting uniform- 
ity of style and the consistency in the approach, which sev- 
eral collaborators rarely achieve. Stroh shows a preference 
for philosophical classification, and holds some very definite 
opinions of his own. His views on foreign language teaching 
seem very peculiar, if his G. Schmidt-Rohr quotation on 
the Parliermethode (p. 332) expresses his own point of view 
too. It is almost amusing how often Stroh, who otherwise 


carefully avoids the slightest impression of any nationalistic 
bias, sounds like a “‘Hessian’’ nationalist, praises Hessian 
contributions to Germanic philology, and stresses th 
Hessian background of scholars like himself, Grimm, Bopp 
Brugmann, Streitberg, Sievers. 

Stroh is sceptical of comparative literature study (p 
547). Similarly, he fails to appreciate the structural analysis 
of language outside of a “philological” and ethnical set- 
ting. He feels that a linguist in Germanics must be a 
germanist first, and a linguist secondly. Since Stroh holds 
this point of view, he seems blissfully unaware how far Ger 
man scholarship has slipped from its former undisputed 
leadership in general linguistics. Stroh’s account of pho- 
nemics (p. 317 f.) is, accordingly, quite uncomprehending 
His quotation from a paper by N. Trubetzkoy is bound to 
be more misleading than helpful; the comparative applica- 
tion of phonemic data is certainly not the essential goal of 
phonemic analysis in general. 

Stroh writes a rather forceful, occasionally almost 
rhythmical prose style, which avoids the involved subordi- 
nation often found with German scientific authors. He 
manages, on the whole, to give straight-forward accounts 
of the status of research, and usually quite level-headed 
evaluations of accomplishments, trends, and gaps. He 
seems at his best when he discusses the study of the various 
types of names and the work in folk-lore and folk-literature 
His classification of types of polylingualism (pp. 325 ff 


seems to be an original contribution, even though he is more , 


suggestive than definite there. Stroh is well aware of the 
fact (p. viii) that the excessive space given to biography 
and bibliography of the Grimm brothers (pp. 59-138! 
is not justified by the objectives of the book. 

The detailed bibliographical information constitutes 4 
most desirable feature but it is quite “selective” and in- 
complete. It lacks numbering and cross-references, shows 
sometimes controversial evaluations, or unnecessary repetl- 
tion (e.g. the references to the Grimm-Lachmann letters, 
pp. 136, 143). Some bibliographical omissions are surprising 
e.g. E. Schulze’s Gothisches Glossar, O. Bremer’s ‘amots 
criticism of the German Sprachatlas, the Dutch dialect 
atlases, etc. 

It is also a striking fact that most of the outstanding 
names and publications in American linguistics are i 
nored in Stroh’s book. Such names as H. Collitz, E 
Prokosch; studies of American English by K. L. Pike, 
C. C. Fries; L. Bloomfield’s great book Language; the jour 
nal Language are not mentioned. Stroh quotes with aj 
parent approval an indictment of the prevailing “philolog 


cal positivism” in American universities (pp. 23-25) that 


Leo Spitzer published in the postwar German periodic 
Die Wandlung (1945/46, p. 585 f.), where he also declaree 
“Im Gegensatz zur amerikanischen Mathematik und 
Naturwissenschaft hat die amerikanische Philologie kei 
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Elite hervorgebracht.”’ Stroh, however, lists G. O. Curme 
on a map showing the birth-places of great germanists of 
all times, together with Tacitus, Wulfila, Snorri Sturluson, 
Notker, Luther, and 34 others (p. 163), but his one refer- 
ence to Curme’s Modern German grammar is somewhat 
critical (p. 414). 

The publishers have seen to it that the appearance of the 
book with its fine illustrations and tables does them credit. 
The scope of Stroh’s survey, his readable and well-docu- 
mented account of research and publications in the many 
branches of ‘‘Germanic Philology” assures his book a place 
among the useful reference books in the field. 

HERBERT PENZL 

University of Michigan 


EstricH, RoBerT M., and Hans SPERBER, 
Three Keys to Language. New York: Rinehart 
and Company, 1952. Pp. x +358. Price, $4. 


The Viennese scholar, Hans Sperber (best known in this 
country, perhaps, for his excellent history of the German 
language which appeared in the Sammlung Géschen), and 
his colleague at Ohio State, Robert Estrich (a scholar in the 
field of English philology), have combined to write this 
general book on language with what they call a “humanistic 
view” underlying it (p. 86). Three Keys to Language is 
designed for the general reader as well as the linguist, and 
contains a survey of some of the most important aspects 
of language, i.e., word taboos; word-coining; meaning and 
change of meaning; personal style and period style; humor 
in language; standards of use. 

The all-pervading theme of the book is that language 
is a very complicated phenomenon, one that is intricately 
connected with all phases of human existence, especially 
“with such neighboring disciplines as the history of cul- 
ture, of religion, political history, sociology, and psychol- 
ogy” (p. v). Language, the authors argue, is after all a 
psychological process, and must be studied as such; more- 
over, it is a social phenomenon, and is conditioned by 
history. These, then, are the authors’ three keys to lan- 
guage: the psychological, social, and historical factors in- 
volved. The authors have thus expressed their credo: 

To our fellow linguists we want to say that linguistics 
to us means the study of all the problems of language and 
that we do not limit the range of this discipline to those 
that can be approached by the methods of natural science. 
We have ourselves omitted many because we did not feel 
prepared to deal with them and because we were writing 
one volume, not an encyclopedia—but that is an entirely 
different matter from claiming that a problem which is not 


readily amenable to treatment by a given method is not a 
legitimate part of scientific linguistics (p. 342). 


It is difficult to see how any intelligent reader could fail to 
agree with them in their fundamental postulates. 

. In the various sections of the book the authors show the 
interplay of the three factors mentioned above, sometimes, 
tls true, emphasizing one rather than the other, but always 
showing how no phase of linguistics can be divorced from 
their consideration. Even phonetic change, which seems at 
hrst glance to be of a purely physiological nature, is demon- 
strated by the authors to be frequently of socio-psycho- 
logical origin. They quote among others the example of 
the apparent effect of Melanchthon’s lisping on the affected 
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speech of a small segment of the population of Saxony 
(pp. 87-88). In this context the authors, while admitting 
the usefulness of the concept of the “phoneme,” point to 
the fact that upon occasion ‘‘non-phonemic’’ differences 
can also be of importance. They suggest that perhaps the 
concept of a ‘‘social phoneme”’ should be adopted (p. 102). 
The psychological factors behind humor in speech are 
enumerated and amply demonstrated. The authors admit 
the apparent impossibility of adequately defining humor in 
all its aspects, but adhere to Freud’s dictum that “‘wit 
affords us the means of surmounting restrictions and of 
opening up otherwise inaccessible pleasure sources” as offer- 
ing “‘a promising approach to the understanding of humor 
in language” (p. 281). 

As it is in the field of semantics (i.e., the study of mean- 
ing and change of meaning) that Hans Sperber is best 
known (cf. Uber den A ffekt als Ursache der Bedeutungsver- 
dnderung, Halle, 1914, and Einfiihrung in die Bedeutungs- 
lehre, Bonn, 1923), it is perhaps the chapters dealing 
with this problem which will be of most interest to the schol- 
ar. The authors show the inadequacy of Bloomfield’s 
classification of semantic change (p. 162 ff.), largely bor- 
rowed from Hermann Paul, by proving that it not only 
offers no explanation for semantic change, but also that it is 
not even aptly descriptive, in that the various classifica- 
tions are not mutually exclusive (p. 173). This should prove 
food for thought to those linguists who hold the notion that 
to classify is to explain. The authors refer again to Sper- 
ber’s previously expressed attempt to offer a solution for 
semantic change: 

If at a certain time a complex of ideas becomes so 
strongly loaded with feeling that it pulls a word out of the 
limits of its original meaning and causes it to take on anew 
meaning, then we may expect that the same complex will 
force other words belonging to this sphere out of the area 
in which they have been used. They too will thereby de- 
velop new meanings. (P. 188, quoted and translated from 


Sperber’s earlier article, Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, 
LIX, 55-56.) 


The chapter on personal style and period style, in which 
the authors show the influence of personal and historical 
factors on the language of Tennyson’s Revenge, is a master- 
piece. It is reminiscent of the pioneering work of Sperber 
and Leo Spitzer in relating language usage and personality 
(cf. their book Motiv und Wort, Leipzig, 1918). 

Three Keys to Language is unquestionably a work of 
tremendous scholarship—a glance at the footnotes, which 
give evidence of sources used all the way from Saint Augus- 
tine to George Fox, from Holinshed’s Chronicle to the 
Ashland (Ohio) Times of January 1, 1857, will immediately 
convince anyone of that. The numerous examples of the 
“concrete manifestations” of language is in keeping with 
the authors’ assertion (p. 337) that language in the abstract 
cannot be understood without them, and that any theories 
that are formulated must be based on an abundance of 
data. One never has the feeling here that linguistic facts 
are being forced into a strait-jacket of previously estab- 
lished theory. The quotations furnished are mostly drawn 
from American and British sources, with occasional entries 
(usually translated) from other languages. (Many of the 
quotations come from the files of the Dictionary of Political 
Words which Sperber is in the process of compiling.) This is 
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an obvious advantage in a book which aims at a general 
public; for the linguist, too, it is a relief to be able to read 
about linguistic theories which are not based upon quo- 
tations from obscure, exotic dialects (the validity of which 
he must accept on faith) or asterisked forms from some 
hypothetical “‘proto-” language. Nor is the book loaded 
down with that technical verbiage which mars so many 
books by modern linguists, many of whom seem to mis- 
take jargon and neologisms for learning. 

Added to all this is the charm and humor with which 
the authors write, the deftness of presentation which makes 
even the most complicated linguistic phenomena seem 
simple. This is, in my opinion, one of the most significant 
books on linguistics to appear in America, a book which no 
one who lays claim to being a linguist can afford to ignore. 

Henry Kratz 

University of Michigan 


BIBLIOTECA POPULAR LATINOAMERICANA—A 
Series of Booklets. Washington: Latin Amer- 
ican Fundamental Education Press, Pan 
American Union, 1951-1953. Pp. 50 (average 
no.). Price, $0.15. 


The Latin American Fundamental Education Press 
has prepared a series of booklets on patriotism, health, 
agriculture, economy and social subjects, and recreation 
with 3, 4, or 5 booklets in each section. The units are made 
up of the booklet, filmstrip, chart, and radio script. 

This material has a two-fold purpose. It is designed for 
adults of limited reading ability in Latin America, yet the 
simplicity of the material makes it adapatable for use in 
the United States in beginning Spanish classes. 

The editors have recognized a great need for up-to-date 
material for rural areas in Latin America to raise the stand- 
ard of living. These booklets are an attempt to meet this 
need realistically. Each one is thought provoking, and is 
conducive to worthwhile classroom discussion. As a group, 
they depict subjects close to the Latin American and to the 
student of today, and therefore of concern to them. 

These booklets recommend themselves for their content 
and for the fact that they are neither too long nor too short. 
The language is of average difficulty and presents some 
challenge to the student. The vocabulary is limited. Words 
that are considered difficult are introduced in varied con- 
text and repeated often. Cultural material of exceptional 
value will make the series popular. 

The various topics are presented in accordance with 
modern teaching methods. Students of varying degrees of 
preparation, students who have been taught by the aural- 
oral method and by the reading method will enjoy using 
these booklets. The editors have not been swept along by 
the tide which sometimes sacrifices too much for the reading 
goal or for the oral goal. Learning to speak and to read 
Spanish are made pleasant experiences. 

Particularly effective are the booklets José de San Martin, 
Abraham Lincoln, !Cuidado con la Leche!, Agua Pura, and 
Quetzalcoatl. The entire series will be welcomed by teachers 
who are looking for something interesting and yet not too 
difficult. Students will welcome the information on per- 
tinent material. 
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In spite of (or in view of) the high cost of publishing 
many pleasing and useful features are incorporated in this 
series. Each booklet in a conveniently small format js 
profusely illustrated. There is a full page picture, often 
colored, with an explanation underneath in extra large 
type designed to bring out the high points of the materia] 
that they accompany. This visual appeal adds to the effi- 
ciency of the set. The printing is highly commendable. 
The printing is clear and large on good quality paper. 
The pages do not contain too much reading material, in 
fact, some have no more than 2, 3 or 6 lines which are 
double spaced, a feature that reading experts wisely recom- 
mend. There are no footnotes, another good feature. At 
the close of each booklet we find helpful material such as 
an explanation of some words and a few questions on the 
material presented. We feel confident the students wil] 
enjoy these booklets. 

EVELYN VAN EENENAAM 


DENKINGER, Marc, Essentials of French Pro- 
nuncialion. The George Wahr Publishing 
Co., Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1952, pp. viit+ 
169. Price, $1.50. 


This book thoroughly justifies its sub-title, ““A New Ap- 
proach.”” We may indeed venture the statement that, as 
time goes on, the method which it presents is going to be 
more and more widely recognized as te approach, any other 
seeming clumsy or inept by comparison. 

Unlike the treatment of pronunciation in traditional 
text-books, this manual does not begin by confusing the 
student with tables to show the sound-values of letters, 
or specimens of words. It begins with what is truly funda- 
mental and builds on that basis. Here for once, “words” 
are recognized as the “phantoms” that they are, and atten- 
tion is concentrated on the real unit of pronunciation, the 
syllable. For it is precisely the different manner of handling 
syllables that is at the bottom of the extreme contrast 
between the ways in which French and English are spoken. 
If a student can only be made to grasp this fact at the very 
start, all sorts of details will fall naturally into their places 
and will be comparatively easy to handle. 

In thorough-going fashion, this manual] shows how the 
basic principles of syllabication in French naturally carry 
through ali kinds of word-groupings. The matter of intona- 
tion is treated with remarkable clarity and completeness 
The second part of the book furnishes practical exercises 
based upon the handling of syllables. Appendices deal it 
freshly illuminating ways with such things as linking and 
liaison, the distinction between “emphasis” and “stress,” 
the phenomenon of “‘e instable,” hiatus, the classification 0! 
speech-sounds, and an analysis of English vowels in com 
parison with French. 

Not only is this book in accord with the latest scientific 
knowledge of phonetics; at every point, with realistic and 
unmistakable examples it presents scientifically-demon 
strated principles in concrete, living form. The explan% 


ee 


tions are written in a sprightly style that should make cap- , 


tivating reading for anyone at all interested in language. 
Louis FoLeyY 
Ecole Champlain 
Ferrisburg, Vermont 
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SARTRE, JEAN-PauL, Les Jeux sont faits, edited 
by Mary E. Storer. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, New York, 1952, pp. xxiv+215. 
Price, $1.75. 

For several years American students (and some tired 
teachers) have been mystified or bored by the involved 
short stories of Sartre so often unadvisedly included in 
intermediate readers. Fortunately, this slender, lucid novel 
is now available in textbook form to clarify a reputedly 
French habit of mind, a contemporary conception of life 
that no longer can be intelligently ignored. Sartrian exis- 
tentialism, simplified, and adapted to a cleverly-contrived 
and compelling skeletal plot, is here easily accessible to 
all but the most elementary classes. Moreover, even with- 
out its philosophical content, the text is extremely effec- 
tive and flexible for language teaching. An extensive dia- 
logue rich in current idioms, a terse and detached narra- 
tive style written largely in the present tense, a convenient 
division into a swift succession of scenes—these essentially 
theatrical qualities take it far from the tangled stylistic 
twists of novels like Le Sursis and closer to Sartre, the or- 
derly and conventional dramatist. 

The action itself, a half-fantasy, evolves in an Aris- 
totelian unity of 24 hours. Wealthy Eve Charlier, poisoned 
by her perfidious husband Andre, dies and, as a disem- 
bodied spirit, learns of his guilt and his ruthless designs 
on the dowry of her younger sister Lucette. Coincident with 
Eve’s demise is the murder of a conspiratory factory fore- 
man named Pierre Dumaine, who in the spirit world finds 
out that the workers’ uprising planned for the morrow 
will be ambushed by the Regent’s militia. Eve and Pierre 
are helpless to act, since death means non-participation in 
life (or non-freedom of action) and requires complete in- 
difference to life’s joys and sorrows. Their full measure of 
frustration comes when, meeting as spirits, they discover 
a frantic—but incorporeal—love for one another. However, 
in the statutes of death there is Article 140, which grants 
a one-day respite to all those lovers meant for each other 
who never met while alive. 

Eagerly, but apprehensively, Eve and Pierre reénter life. 
For if, during their interlude, they love without reserve 
and with full mutual confidence—that is, if they exercise 
freedom of action im and for the love which is now their 
raison d’étre—they will be allowed to retain their new exist- 
ence. Neither, of course, can cast off values established in 
the life that went before: conflicting social statures, eco- 
nomic and political differences, and, primarily, Eve’s need 
to protect Lucette, Pierre’s to save the conspirators. Thus 
burdened, their love can only rise feebly and desperately 
toa brief, carnal fulfillment in Pierre’s one-room flat. Then 
Pierre runs off to aid his imperilled comrades, forfeiting to 
the claims of the past his own and Eve’s love and life. 

Once again they meet as shades, now resigned and wholly 
satisfied that “Les jeux sont faits.... On ne reprend pas 
son coup” (p. 141). Man’s only possession is freedom, which 
is also his greatest affliction. Life is futile, death absurd in a 
contemptible world, where lovers ask a blind musician to 
Play “Ferme tes jolis yeux.” Yet for the reader it isa vividly 
interesting and even humorous world with Eve’s costly 
‘partment, a chic laiterie mondaine, a tenement in the 


zone, and L’Impasse Laguénésie with its official registry 
for the spirits of the dead. It is a world peopled by pathetic 
but colorful individualists, conspirators, snobs, a street- 
corner strong-man, even an indignant colosse medieval and 
a salacious vieillard d tricorne from the eighteenth century. 
And behind all the grotesque elements is an accurate de- 
scription of Paris today. 

The novel, “given in entirety, with no alterations” 
(p. v), comes in an attractive French format with yellow 
paper covers. As an introduction, there is an 18-page, 
rather scholarly account of the existentialist movement, 
with analytical synopses of Sartre’s major works. A ques- 
tionnaire is provided for classroom discussions, and the 
text is equipped with running footnotes to textual allusions, 
slang expressions, and syntactical irregularities. The notes 
are spotty and leave much to be desired in the way of con- 
sistency and completeness, i.e., while the contain utterly 
juvenile asides to the student and repeated references to 
simple inverted constructions, a lot of the difficult argot 
is left unexplained and is also omitted from an otherwise 
thorough vocabulary at the back of the book. But this is 
small criticism of a book which deserves high praise. 

ROBERT ALAN CHARLES 

The Pennsylvania State College 


Loy, J. Rozgert, Diderot’s Determined Fatalist. 
King’s Crown Press, Columbia University, 
New York, 1950, pp. 234. Price, $3.25. 


In line with a growing movement among American 
scholars away from the field of literary history in the direc- 
tion of what is perhaps a more original and more satisfying 
form of erudition, this book, as the epigraph immediately 
informs us, is a work of literary criticism. In it, Mr. Loy 
presents a minute analysis of Diderot’s Jacques le fataliste 
with the intention of establishing that novel as a notable 
piece of literature which is pertinent to our time, and of 
refuting the numerous critics who for moral or artistic 
reasons have relegated it to secondary importance. To 
accomplish his purpose, the author attempts to explain 
and justify its construction and to find order and reason in 
its apparently chaotic or at least contradictory, meta- 
physical and moral doctrines. Moreover, he will show that, 
apart from these more serious considerations, it is a divert- 
ing work of fiction. 

The curious history of the publication of Jacques le 
fataliste shows that, like the Neveu de Rameau, it first ap- 
peared in a German version. Schiller translated the Mme 
de Pommeraye episode in 1785, and Mylius turned the 
complete novel into German in 1792, four years before 
Prince Henry of Prussia, the owner of one of the score or 
more existing MSS, finally presented it to the French 
Institute. A translation back into French of the German 
version of the Mme de Pommeraye story was issued in 
Paris in 1793; but it was only in 1796, some twenty- 
three years after its composition, that the complete work 
was first published in France under the title Jacques le 
fataliste et son mattre, Paris, Buisson, An V. 

Mr. Loy, outlining the later history of Jacques, points 
out that, with the outstanding exceptions of Schiller, 
Goethe, Stendhal, and Marx, most critics of the work have 
been, until very recently, adverse and unsympathetic. 
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Objections were made that the story was a mere imitation, 
if not a downright plagiarism, of Sterne’s Tristram Shandy, 
that the novel was marred by obscenity, that the work as 
a whole lacked unity of composition, and that the philo- 
sophical doctrines presented were both illogical and im- 
moral. In the twentieth century, more understanding critics 
like Le Breton, Mornet, Billy, F. C. Green, Mayoux, 
Drieu la Rochelle, Scheler, and Spitzer have refuted various 
phases of these attacks. 

For his part, Mr. Loy maintains that the imitations of 
Sterne, found only at the beginning and end of the novel, 
and moreover plainly admitted by Diderot, are wholly 
insignificant; and that even similarities in spirit and method 
leave the work with the complete stamp of Diderot’s 
original genius. Furthermore, the so-called obscenity of 
Diderot is really a frank and honest approach to the physi- 
cal side of life reminiscent of Rabelais and quite suited to 
the gay spirit of the eighteenth century. This reviewer, 
however, remains unconvinced on this score, and finds in 
the novel an occasional gratuitous toying with vulgar 
terms, as if Diderot were a young boy scribbling a newly- 
learned obscenity upon a neighbor’s wall. 

The work is essentially a roman @ tirotrs which, in addi- 
tion to the frequent irrelevant conversations between 
Jacques and his Master and the incessant interruptions of 
the author speaking directly to the reader, contains a dozen 
more or less developed subsidiary tales that have no con- 
nection whatsoever with the main subject of the story, 
which deals with the wound of Jacques and the resulting 
amorous complications. Three minor satirical motifs are 
developed in a typically Gallic spirit: women, the clergy, 
and the contemporary political régime. Mr. Loy, however, 
sees a unity in all these disparate elements, which are ac- 
tually reducible to three themes: 1. The effort precisely by 
a lack of logical order “to achieve a realism heretofore un- 
attained in fiction”; 2. The problem of fatalism; 3. An 
attempt to demonstrate the inconsequence, i.e., the illogi- 
calness, of public opinion. The first of these would seem to 
be a technique rather than a theme. 

Giving his interpretation a very modern turn, Mr. Loy 
is of the opinion that Diderot has cunningly planned an 
apparent disorder to portray the reality that is behind, 
or above, the artificially composed reality of the conven- 
tional “contrived” novel. Jacques thus “stands at the be- 
ginning of a long and involved road which leads finally to 
surrealism.” To the present reviewer, the peculiar realism 
of this system of author-reader dialogue is that the writer 
lets us behind the scenes to observe him in the actual proc- 
ess of composing a tale, and this act of composing is a stark 
reality, at any rate, for him. But the resultant story, the 
end-product, not the telling, suffers, for we are continually 
reminded that this is after all only fiction and might just 
as well have happened otherwise had the author’s whim 
so willed it. In short, such an informal recital lacks that 
inevitability by which an objectively realistic narrative 
forces our acceptance of it as a fact. When they are witty, 
we may applaud such irrelevancies as good entertainment, 
but not as observed or “‘documentary” realism. 

In resolving the knotty problem of fatalism, Mr. Loy 
believes that Diderot takes an intermediate position be- 
tween the usually firm determinism upheld by Jacques— 


who frequently seems to be merely repeating Spinoza~ 
and the system of free will generally espoused by the 
Master. Both philosophies exemplify different aspects of 
Diderot’s thought, and the constant bickering between the 
Master and Servant actually constitutes a dialogue whic! 
the author holds with himself. The real position of Didero 
as Mr. Loy persuasively argues, is in the direction of deter 
minism softened by what the latter calls ‘moral freedom, 
by means of which the individual remains subject to a 

the concatenation of causes and effects which preceded hin 
since the beginning of time, but is nevertheless capable oj 
modifying within limits this force of necessity, thus be 

coming a responsible moral agent and making progres 
through scientific enlightenment possible. This compromis 
coincides with Diderot’s reasoned optimism and is cor 

sistent with his other writings. 

Compromise is also a basic element of Diderot’s mora 
ity, for he seems to revolt against the acceptance of th 
relativity advocated by Jacques, who declares: “Ever 
virtue and every vice has its day and goes out of style 
The question is partly one of semantics, and Jacques wou 
like to substitute “happily born” and ‘unhappily born 
for the terms virtue and vice (read virtuous and evil), thu 
indicating the preponderant r6le of hereditary and enviror 
mental determinants in human conduct. This is also th: 
materialistic point of view assumed by Diderot in the {a 
mous letter to Landois in 1756. However, Mr. Loy think: 
that Diderot retreats from this rigid rationalism and ac 
knowledges that traditional morality must serve until goo 
laws and slow reorganization of society make “being bom 
well” actually equivalent to virtuous. 

The author has made a gallant attempt to find order 
unity, and consistency in Diderot’s novel, but this reviewer 
is rather inclined to accept the judgment of Mornet, wh 
writes in reference to both Le Neveu de Rameau and Jacque 
le fataliste: ‘Ces deux dialogues du philosophe Diderot ave 
lui-méme n’aboutissent 4 aucune conclusion. Quand 
les a terminés les contradictions se dressent aussi ruc 
ment qu’au début de la discussion.” (Cf. Diderot, l’homm 
et l'euvre, p. 9.) The real unity of Jacques lies in the lif 
like portrait that it gives of Diderot himself with all b: 
contradictions and enthusiasms.! 

RICHARD PARKER 

New York University 


Jones, P. MANSELL, Baudelaire. (Studies © 
Modern European Literature and Thought. 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 195. 
$2.50. 


Mr. P. M. Jones’s achievement is a remarkable ot 
Working like all of us with disconnected lineaments of 
truth (for records of the life of Baudelaire look like shre 


1 The following errata should be noted: p. 3, |. 3,‘ 
characterizes read characterize; p. 13, 1. 32, tor 1876 re 
1853; p. 52, 1. 28, for present read presents; p. 61, 1. 31,1" 
story read horse; p. 172, 1. 7, close quotation after style;! 
204, 1. 17, insert Part [JI before chap. iii; p. 205, |. 8,! 
VI, 51, read VI, 46; p. 211, 1. 1 and 1. 3, for chef d’auré 
read chefs-d’euvre; p. 234, col. 2, 1. 13, for Toulou re 
Tulou; p. 60, 1. 18, and passim, écrit ld-haut should * 
translated as “written up above” or “written on high” 4 
not “written up yonder.” 
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from a badly torn papyrus), having ploughed through the 
mountainous mass of misunderstanding which Baudelaire, 
alive or dead, seems to have relentlessly conjured into exist- 
ence around himself, he has managed to touch upon every 
point of interest in less than 60 pages (a five-page appendix 
in which English translations of the quotations are assem- 
bled being left out of the count). Wisely for his purpose, he 
discarded the historical approach type of presentation. A 
brief Biographical Note, followed by a Short Bibliography, 
is to be sought at the end of his paper, which is divided in 
two equal parts: I, ‘“‘Drame intime: grande source de 
poésie,” and II, the Architecture of Les Fleurs du Mal. 
First, a few pages are required in order to turn the reader 
around and prepare him for things to come. Then Mr. 
Jones proceeds to prove into the “source de poésie”’ 
represented by Baudelaire. His mastery over the totality 
of his material is evident. He has handled the available 
information, he knows from whom he must take his cues. 
T. S. Eliot supplied him with a few appropriate ones. But 
the works with which he constantly checks his approach 
are those of B. Fondane, Baudelaire et l’Expérience du 
Gouffre, 1947 (‘interesting but unrevised” he says) and 
especially J. Massin, Baudelaire: Entre Dieu et Satan, 1945, 
which supersedes easily all previous studies on Baudelaire 
in relation with the Catholic faith. The problems involved 
are so complex that it would be naive to expect unrestricted 
approval from all quarters on every point of this discus- 
sion. Nevertheless, on all cardinal points the critical posi- 
tions taken by Mr. Jones are eminently sound. His account 
makes sense at a high level where more than one well 
limbered critic has been known to err. The sight of Mr. 
Jones does not get blurred on essentials, as the following 
few quotations will show by their very discontinuity: 
“Despite his support of the claim of pure poetry, Baudelaire 
isa poéte engagé [meaning a poet who has a cause to defend, 
beyond the mere excercise of his poetic faculty]’’ (p. 24). 
He “believed in justification by the arts...” (p. 25). 
“If his evasions and indulgences obstruct the development 
of his art is it unnatural of him to express, not fear of losing 
his soul (which he never expressed) but anxiety about im- 
pairing his talents and missing redemption through failing 
tocomplete his task? . . . Whatever we make of Baudelaire, 
it seems impossible to explain any of his views without 
admitting that the most important of them assume spiritual 
values” (p. 26). ‘The acute sense of spiritual obligation is 
rarely accompanied in Baudelaire’s mind by a sense of 
duty fulfilled....It is in the frustration he felt in his 
highest function that we find the brunt of his tragedy” 
(p. 28-29). And the conclusion: “One mystery remains in- 
tact: how such a man could raise into the heaven of art 
effortlessly, as if on archangelic wings, yet casting a 
shadow” (p. 29). I cannot remember where, ever since 
Hugo's frisson nouveau, more has been said so aptly in 
fewer words. 

The most important contribution we owe to professional 
scholarship was made a few years ago by Professor A. 
Feuillerat, of Yale, when he studied the chronology of 
Les Fleurs du Mal and practically renewed the subject. 
The second part of Mr. Jones’s essay bears on a larger 
sue, designated as the “architecture” of the book. This 
Part should be read by any senior or graduate student 


before he attempts to write a word on the subject of Baude- 
laire, although it would be advisable to discuss with him 
some “distinctions a faire” beforehand. Our author con- 
centrates on two subdivisions: the largest of the book, 
Spleen et Idéal which, with the second, Tableaux Parisiens 
[it being duly recorded that this section did not exist in 
the first edition, p. 29] dominates all subsequent arrange- 
ments (p. 30). Striving for brevity, in spite of appalling 
constraint, Mr. Jones has marshalled his statements so 
well that, toward the end, he can awake distinct echoes 
of earlier ones and achieve an effect of fullnesss without 
any summation or rhetoric. Some of us will find it refresh- 
ing to meet in Mr. Jones, no longer an author but a man 
who goes beyond classroom recollections when he mentions 
Racine: he appreciates the poetic charm of his lines, he 
can see without any prompting how they can be entered 
into comparison with those of Baudelaire. Elsewhere, he 
finds Recueillement (‘a faultless specimen,” Valéry to the 
contrary), to be ‘‘Miltonic, not traditional in form” (p. 54). 
He doubts if Le Gouffre “had any counterpart in nine- 
teenth-century poetry until this sonnet was surpassed by 
Hopkins’s ‘No worst, there is none’.”’ In the “‘last significant 
poem” written by Baudelaire, L’Jmprévu, Mr. Jones, com- 
paring it with the introductory Bénédiction (‘the irony of 
which is in deadly earnest,” p. 56), remarks that “the sav- 
ing grace of suffering is no longer thought of as that of the 
vicarious artist.” I do not find surprising that the poet of 
Les Petites Vieilles could have dashed for Barbey d’ Aurevil- 
ly a poem in which he upheld as worthy of approval those 
who accept scourging from God as a blessing. But Mr. 
Jones thinks that it is ‘‘uniquely valuable as reflection of 
the final state of his mind and art.” Not because Baudelaire 
was now turning toward everlasting life, as an editorial 
note of his once stated (at this point he could not check an 
old practiced shrug and added: “Ca devait finir comme 
ca,” which leaves the reader uneasy on the matter), but 
because here can be found the best in Baudelaire: ‘“‘super- 
natural preoccupation, delicate irony, mystery...” with 
the incomparable accent he alone could have characterized, 
“accent d’immortalité.” 

This essay marks a date. It demonstrates that a most 
desirable judicial balance, which seems to have been denied 
to students of Baudelaire generally, in the first half of this 
century, can now be struck and held. We look upon Mr. 
Jones’s compendious pages as upon a brilliant prefiguration of 
the kind of appreciation and criticism Baudelaire is en- 
titled to, in the future. 

Marc DENKINGER 

University of Michigan 


BaRRERE, J.-B. Hugo. L’homme et l’oeuvre. 
Paris: Boivin, 1952. 


A few years ago Professor Barrére published two very 
interesting volumes under the general title La fantaisie de 
Victor Hugo. He has now given, in the collection CoNNAIS- 
SANCE DES LETTRES, an excellent presentation of Hugo as 
a writer, together with an examination of the latter’s 
works, in a chronological order. We are happy to stress the 
historical study of a writer whose evolution in time is thus 
more clearly perceived than if the commentator had used 
the old classification according to genres. It is also gratifying 
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to see reduced to their importance the events which marked 
the private life of the poet. We remember how Romain 
Rolland complained, in La foire sur la place, that the small- 
est details dealing with the intimate existence of Hugo 
were pointed out with an unhealthy relish. We are interested 
in Hugo’s works, not in his life, not even, perhaps, in his 
person; or, at least, his life is of concern to us only in so 
far as it helps us to understand his works. 

Let us jot down a few remarks as we read. About Hugo’s 
work, on the Rhine, we notice what its author says in the 
preface: “Cet ouvrage, qui a un fleuve pour sujet, s’est, par 
une coincidence bizarre, produit lui-méme, tout spontané- 
ment et tout naturellement 4 l’image d’un fleuve.”’ We are 
reminded of Romain Rolland’s roman-fleuve and we wonder 
whether there might be an influence. And we note that 
Hugo conceived the plan of this work at the time of his 
travels along the Rhine in 1840. Already the year before, 
Hugo had gone to see that river and he had gone to the 
south of France. There are at Harvard two drawings which 
Hugo made of medieval ruins along the Rhone valley (cf. 
Marcel Frangon, ‘Deux dessins de Victor Hugo,” French 
Studies [1950], 156). In connection with Les Orientales, 
we read the formulas of art pour art and ari pur. These 
expressions are used here by Barrére in the same way as 
Bruneau used them for Théophile Gautier (cf. Explication. 
Emaux et Camées. Centre de Documentation Universitaire 
[1937] 87); may we recall that Benjamin Constant used the 
first, in 1804, under the influence of Crabb Robinson (cf. 
Marcel Frangon, “‘Poésie pure et art pour art,” FR, XX 
[1946], 14-17), but it was, of course, in a very different 
sense? About the Légende des Siécles, may we point out the 
very interesting paper which Professor Archer Taylor, its 
author, kindly sent to us: “A riddle for a locust,” Semitic 
and Oriental Studies, XI (1951), 429-432? Let us conclude 
in saying that we read Professor Barrére’s latest book with 
great pleasure and profit. We are happy to call attention to 
it, and wish it the success it deserves. 

MARCEL FRANCON 

Harvard University 


LABICHE, EUGENE, and Marc-MicuHer, Un 
Chapeau de paille d’Italie, edited by Alexan- 
der Y. Kroff and Karl Bottke. New York, 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1952, pp. v-—xi, 
222, six full-page photographs, $2.25. 


This is an attractive edition of Labiche’s best play. The 
cover itself, with its appealing drawing, is an invitation to 
open the book; and, inside, many photos of the Comédie 
Francaise production have been included for the reader’s 
delight. But aside from the physical aspects of the book, 
this edition is a work of intellectual value. Intended, in the 
words of the editors, to be read in the third or fourth or 
even second semester of college in cases where a conversa- 
tional approach is being used, it would also be a worthy 
tool for any student taking advanced courses in modern 
theater. The introduction includes: a study of Labiche’s 
life and works; notes on the vaudeville as a genre; an his- 
torical and critical analysis of the play; notes on its musical 
interludes, film versions and adaptations for the English- 
speaking stage. All through the book excellent footnotes 
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have been provided for translation of difficult constructions 
and allusions to particular aspects of French life. There is ap 
adequate vocabulary. So that it may serve as a basis for 
conversation in class, each act is supplemented by a set 
of about 20 questions. The book seems to be free of typo. 
graphical errors with the single exception of an accent miss. 
ing on the verb ¢éer at line 10, page 92, and also in the 
vocabulary. 


The present reviewer, teaching at the secondary level, | 


thinks that this charming vaudeville should be read more 
widely than it has been up to the present, and suggests 
that it be put on many book-lists for junior or senior classes 
in secondary schools, since it is no more difficult than the 
eternal Voyage de M. Perrichon. 
HELENE P. REémonpix 
The Kimberley School 
Montclair, New Jersey 


GALPIN, ALFRED M. and Mirtican, E. E., 
Intermediate Readings in French Prose. New 


York, The Macmillan Co., 1950, pp. v-xii, | 


382. $3.00. 


This reader is unusual for its kind. Intended to be read 
in second-year college or at a corresponding secondary- 
school level, it will acquaint the student not only with an 
ample vocabulary, various idiomatic constructions, and 
different styles, but also with France and the philosophy of 
its inhabitants, achieving this by means of well-chosen 
passages from French literature arranged according to 
their themes. 

The book, attractive and well printed, is divided into 
six sections, each representing one of the main themes found 
in French literature from Rabelais to the present time: I, 
Milieu; 11, Outre-Mer; 11, La Condition Humaine; IV, Ls 
Satire Sociale; V, La Recherche du Bonheur; V1, Crises 


Each section begins with a preface in English giving a ' 


general outline of the theme and introducing briefly the 
separate extracts. 

The theme is developed in complete selections (four to 
eight for each section) taken from different writers. An un- 
usual variety of the latter, past or modern, can be found: 


two from the sixteenth; six from the seventeeenth; two | 


from the eighteenth, 12 from the nineteenth, and nine from 
the twentieth century. A glossary of authors represented is 
included at the end of the book, and thus the student can 
familiarize himself with them before he begins courses in 
literature. 

No poetry is introduced in this book. The prose presented 
is taken from varied sources: fiction as well as historical 
memoirs, letters, or autobiography. Many of the selections 
have never been published before in a book of this kind, 
and al] of them have been wisely chosen to arouse the stu- 


dent’s interest and give him a more sympathetic approach | 


to the study of the French language. An exercise involving 
idiomatic expressions and a series of questions follow each 
excerpt, and good footnotes are found for difficult construc 
tions or allusions to special aspects of French life. An ade- 
quate vocabulary is provided. 

As an intermediate reader, the book should serve t0 
improve the reading ability of the student and his compre- 
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hension of French. In addition, it will give him a means of 
understanding the French mind, an advantage which will 
be of great value to those who plan only a two-year study 
of French and a good background for those who will pur- 
sue further studies in French. 
HELENE P. REMONDIN 
The Kimberley School 
Vontclair, New Jersey 


Jounston, Marjorie C., Hutton, Eppie 
RutuH, and Poncrano L., MANUEL, En 
Marcha. New York: Frederick Ungar, 1952, 
pp. 296. 


This first year book is quite different from the conven- 
tional Spanish text for beginners. Definitely in the direct 
method tradition, it departs in several striking ways from 
the presentation found in the majority of first year courses. 
Perhaps the best way to approach an interpretation of it 
will be through a point-by-point description. 

The initial section, ‘‘Pronunciaci6n,” consists of twenty- 
seven pages devoted entirely to pronunciation, stress, and 
syllable division. From the very first the student is brought 
into contact with Spanish in connected discourse. All the 
readings in this section appear with the stressed syllable 
in bold face type to guide the student in oral practice. 
What grammatical usage occurs in this, as well as in other 
sections of the book, is explained at the end of the text ina 
division called ‘“‘GramAtica y Ejercicios.” 

Since this matter of grammar is one of the book’s most 
distinctive features, it merits a careful explanation. Gram- 
mar and exercises are presented simultaneously, as it were. 
Take, for example, the following treatment of hacer in 
weather expressions: 


Hacer frio and hacer calor refer to the weather and are 
translated to be cold, to be hot. 


How would you say the following? 


It is not cold in the summer. 
It was cold in the mountains. 
It is hot today. 


Consider one more example: 


Conocer is to know, to be acquainted with. Saber means to 
know a fact or have information on a subject and fo know 


OW, 


How would you express the following in Spanish? 


Do you know my father? 
We know that he is here. 
They had known him in Brazil. 


Such is the extent of grammatical explanation devoted to 
two usages. These examples are typical and will impart a 
good idea of the mingled presentation of grammar and 
exercises. 

After the initial section come five divisions: Part I is 
made up of short situations based upon phases of daily 
living such as the store, the ranch, and the city; Part II 
offers information of cultural, geographical, and historical 
nature; Part III deals with significant aspects of Latin 
American life like the school, the home, and the church; 
Part IV is composed of stories and poems representative 


of Spanish and Spanish American authors all adapted to 
the student’s vocabulary; Part V consists of twenty-five 
conversations paralleling the preceding lessons, intended, 
the authors advise, ‘“‘to serve not only as regular exercises 
in speaking but also as suggestions for original composition 
based on the reading.” 

Some teachers will consider disadvantageous the lack of 
any kind of grammatical index and may well wonder how 
the student will, in his efforts to do the exercises, locate the 
necessary explanations. Questions touching a given lesson 
are, as has been said, explained in connection with the exer- 
cises; elements not under immediate observation must be 
located by thumbing. In the opinion of this reviewer, this 
is one of En Marcha’s greatest drawbacks. The other chief 
objection is the authors’ conscientious and well-meant 
attempt to de-emphasize grammar so as to introduce the 
student to the living language. At times explanations of the 
essentials of grammar attain far too great a degree of 
conciseness. 

Teachers interested in the direct method approach, in a 
reduction of grammatical explanation, in varied and very 
interesting matter for reading and discussion, and in a 
well-rounded vocabulary, will find En Marcha made to 
their order. 

Joun E. KELLER 

University of North Carolina 


Cuentos y comedias de Espatia, edited by Agnes 
M. Brady and Laurel H. Turk, with illustra- 
tions by Shum. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston, 1952, pp. xvi+304. Price, $3.00. 


The stories, plays, sketches and songs assembled under 
the title Cuentos y comedias de Espatia embody a wide 
selection of twentieth-century writing. The range extends 
all the way from such tried-and-true favorites as Azorin 
and Ricardo Leén to comparative newcomers like Rafael 
Narbona and Samuel Ros. In the twenty-five selections are 
numbered sixteen stories, some of which might better be 
termed sketches or essays, five plays, two songs, and two 
inclusions that fall into the class of writing called by 
Spaniards fragmentos. The editors chose material that is 
almost equally divided between the humorous and the 
poignant: the five plays, with possibly one exception, have 
an amusing twist, albeit in some the humor is wry and 
satiric; the stories and sketches reveal real humor and true 
pathos, and in the case of Ricardo Le6én’s Los tres reyes de 
oriente, a deep bitterness. Listing the authors whose titles 
appear may be of some help to those persons considering 
this book as a class text. The following writers contributed: 
Manuel Linares Rivas, Jacinto Benavente, José M. Pem4n, 
Antonio Pérez de Olaguer, Angel Ossorio y Gallardo, 
Samuel Ros, Valentin Andrés Alvarez, Julio Angulo, 
Rafael Narbona, Serafin and Joaquin Alvarez Quintero, 
Azorin, Jacinto Grau, Ricardo Leén, Alejandro Casona. 
Carlos Blanco-Soler, and Valentfn de Pedro. These men 
represent the important regions and provinces of Spain, 
and apparently were included by the editors with their 
native backgrounds in mind. In the Introduction each 
province is discussed in Spanish, and accompanying each 
discussion appears a map of Spain with a province standing 
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out clearly in black, to fix its exact location and compara- 
tive size in the mind of the student. 

The six illustrations by Shum need no description: they 
are in the tradition of his previous drawings that have had 
so much success in a number of textbooks. 

This volume contains a series of cuestionarios, one for 
each averaging twenty-odd questions each 
(!Tarari! is accorded eighty-two, Otra charla con el gordo, 
ten, to list the extremes). There is a section on cognate 
words (pp. 231-234) and a vocabulary of some 5,000 words. 

According to the editors, the first three selections have 
been simplified so that all the words therein either fit into 
Keniston’s Basic List of Spanish or are explained in foot- 
notes. The footnotes are continued throughout the book, 
even after the student has gone beyond the basic 2,000 
words. Apparently, the editors changed very little of the 
original writing. 

Intended for intermediate students, this book, with its 


selection, 


ample notes, clear explanations, and broad vocabulary, 
should serve its purpose well. Seldom does a teacher, and 
more seldom does a class, find a group of selections that is 
completely satisfactory: this Cuentos y comedias de Espana, 
however, offers a variety that, in the opinion of this re- 
viewer, is wide enough to catch and hold the interest of 
most of the students most of the time. 
Joun E. KELLER 
University of North Carolina 


CENTENO, AuGusTO, and ROGERS, PAUL, Libro 
de repaso. New York: The Dryden Press, 
1952, pp. xviii+300. Price, $2.95. 


Of all the problems confronting the author of a review 
grammar, probably few are more perplexing than that of 
what to choose as reading selections to illustrate the gram- 
matical explanations. The solution of the present authors is 
the narration of thirty Spanish plays which date from the 
seventeenth century to the present, these narrations aver- 
aging about two pages in length. On page vii of the preface 
they state: “This narration is not a résumé in the time- 
worn manner of the opera libretto; neither is it a sum- 
marized account of the subject matter used by the play- 
wright. It is, rather, an imaginative foreshortening of the 
play itself, intended to evoke its vital spirit and atmos- 
phere.” 

Such an imaginative foreshortening would be unlikely 
to be accomplished, since it scarcely seems possible to re- 
capture in a couple of pages all the characterization, motiva- 
tion, atmosphere, etc., of a complete play. Furthermore, if 
the ambition of the authors were realized, it would leave 
the student little incentive to read the complete play. 
Nevertheless, though falling short of their aim, these nar- 
rations are quite acceptable as reading selections, and they 
are interesting, although the interest is of the type that 
is aroused when someone gives the gist of a story that has 
interested him very much. 

One objection that might be raised to this type of read- 
ing material is that the vocabulary is not of a “practical” 
type. However, while it is very desirable to concentrate on 
“practical” yocabulary with the beginning student, both 
because he needs that type of training, and because he has 
enough of a learning problem without having to master 


complex semantic relationships, still, we shall have give; 


him a very peculiar command of Spanish if, at the end 


the second year, all he can do is to name the days of th 
week, the objects in a room, or some other “practical” lis 
It would seem, therefore, that the authors are justified ;: 


exposing the student to a variety of vocabulary situation 
As for the statement of the grammatical rules, this 


well done for the most part. In a few instances, howeve- 
there seems to be a possibility of causing some confusion i: 
the student’s mind. For example, on pages 74 and 80 th 
English simple past is referred to as the past definite or t) 
past absolute. Such terms are likely to lead to confusio: 


since they are not regularly used with reference to Englis! 
Again on page 80, the Spanish preterite is compared to th 


English simple past; but, since the correspondence betwee: 
the two is only partial, should not the differences be er 
plained also? In the description of the subjunctive mood « 


page 126, it is stated that the indicative is the mood 

reality while the subjunctive is not. If this idea is con 
pletely true, how can we explain this example of the su 
junctive given on page 142? Se marché antes (de) que leg: 
el tren. Also, perhaps the rules might have been state: 

little more fully in certain instances. On the other hand, t: 
authors’ description of word order and the position of a 
jectives in Spanish does much to compensate for the abo. 
adversely criticized features. Their explanation that t 
different types of word order are related to the types 

emphasis desired by the speaker is given in terms that t! 
student should understand easily, and is far superior to t! 
frequent explanation that some one sentence type represe! 
“normal” word order. 

All in all, the text denotes excellent organization. T? 
lessons are systematically arranged and should prove ' 
be very teachable. The exercises provide for both oral ar 
written practice, are closely interrelated, and are adequa 
in quantity. A student who has mastered a reasonable po: 
tion of this text should have no fear of the more advanc 
courses to follow. 

PAvuL J. Coors: 

University of Tennessee 


Azorin (MARTINEZ Ruiz, JosE), Dos Comedii 
de Azorin, edited by Francisco Ugart 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 1952. xxi+1 
pp. $2.00. 


Since so little written by Martinez Ruiz has been ave 
able in this country to any but advanced students of Spe 
ish, Professor Ugarte’s edition of two plays by Azo 
is a most appropriate and welcome second-year colle: 
text. Certainly this eminent modern writer’s highly ent 
taining plays provide students with the best approach to: 
artist so prolific and talented in so many genres. Moreov¢ 
Comedia del arte and Old Spain combine within themsel'* 
unusual advantages for a text of this nature. These dram 
are among Azorin’s best; they are typical of his thought « 
philosophy, typical of his limpid style; and they are rep 
with valuable expressions current in Spanish usage. 7° 
total vocabulary of these two plays embraces only abe: 
seventeen hundred different words and these words (\ . 
few exceptions) are among the most common and us¢* 
words occurring in animated, everyday speech. This tt’ 
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tively simple but basic vocabulary, together with Professor 
Ugarte’s ample footnotes, has enabled this editor to present 
both plays in unaltered, unabridged form, no mean accom- 
plishment for a second-year text. 

Comedia del arte, in three acts, a play about actors and 
about the world of the imagination which these mimes 
inhabit and from which they are seldom able or willing to 
escape, centers about the tragedy of an eminent actor whose 
career is shattered by blindness but who is ultimately 
brought back to the stage (the only world or life significant 
for him) through the compassion and admiration of a great 
actress. The average student may be even more attracted 
to Old Spain (in three acts and a prologue) for its greater 
humor and sparkle and its gaily presented contrast between 
the man of action, typical of the Twentieth Century, and 
his antithesis, the contemplative, Azorin’s own ideal of the 
typical Castilian. The theme is never allowed to become 
ponderous or tedious, a good tempo being maintained 
throughout along with a consistent seasoning of humor that 
is both typically Spanish and yet universal in its appeal. 
Many scenes in both plays suggest impromptu classroom 
reading or acting, while the usefulness of this text in a con- 
versational course becomes at once obvious. 

Both plays are well edited and are preceded by an intro- 
duction giving the indispensable, interesting information 
about the author’s life, philosophy and work. The plays 
are followed by the customary exercises, idiom-drill and 
vocabulary, while the entire volume, compact and attrac- 
tive in format, is unusually free of typographical errors. A 
text combining so many advantages should be received with 
enthusiasm. 

WitiiaM H. ARCHER 

5905 Adelia Drive, 

Knoxville, Tennessee 


GUYER, FostER Erwin, and UGARTE, FRAN- 
cisco, Pldéticas y temas. New York: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1952, pp. vili+298. 
Price, $2.60. 

Pléticas y temas sobre la América Espanola is an appeal- 
ing book from its artistically printed cover to the complete 
vocabularies and handy index. Although the authors, both 


from Dartmouth College, do not suggest at what level the 
book might be used, any Spanish instructor will find an 
examination of the text worth-while, since the varied na- 
ture of the book easily lends itself to many teaching situa- 
tions. 

The authors have as their purpose the provision of ma- 
terial for interesting conversation. The vehicle for this ob- 
jective is an imaginary trip throughout Spanish America. 
Comments are offered on the physical beauty of these coun- 
tries, the climate, the agricultural and manufactured prod- 
ucts, and on some aspects of their past and present cultures. 
The period of discovery, the conquest, and the final libera- 
tion of these nations, and some of their great leaders are 
discussed. 

The book contains twenty-six lessons of almost equal 
length. The textual material is presented in dialogue form. 
Each selection is followed by a “‘Conversacién” composed 
of Spanish questions which thoroughly cover the dialogue. 
The remainder of each lesson provides a wealth of material 
which allows the instructor great choice in emphasis and 
in the division of the assignments. A group of idioms is 
listed, followed by an English translation drill on their 
usage. Next a group of idioms is listed, followed by an, Eng- 
lish-to-Spanish translation drill on their usage. Then comes 
a group of sentences employing more common phrases from 
the text to be placed in Spanish. A grammar review which 
directs the student to certain sections in the systematic 
reference grammar in the back of the book is offered in each 
lesson. The exercises covering these rules are skillfully 
constructed and offer great variety. The remainder of the 
lesson consists of a verb review, topics for conversations, 
and lastly a ‘“‘Tema” to be translated into Spanish. This is 
one of the most satisfying features of the book, since the 
theme, in English, is provided with adequate footnotes and 
an English-to-Spanish vocabulary that is most complete. 

Each chapter of this book leads the student to progres- 
sively more difficult material, and the authors are to be 
commended on their construction of the six types of exer- 
cises for each lesson, which should give pleasureful and edu- 
cationally sound drill for the modern student of Spanish. 

CarREy S. CRANTFORD 

Carson-Newman College 
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